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E are met here to honor the memory of an American 
who was ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed—and did not 
know it. 

He was born in a log cabin without heat, running water, 
or any modern convenience. According to a philosophy now 
widely current, this was a hopeless environment; it should 
have convinced him from the start that he was doomed to 
failure. 

His clothes were of crude homespun, ill fitting, and worn 
until the fabric would no longer hold a patch. 

His diet of corn-pone and bacon lacked essential vitamins. 

His schooling was limited to a few scattered weeks, under 
teachers whose own schooling had been meager. 

In such circumstances he should have been told that there 
was no hope. But no one told him this. Instead, he was 
told that he was fortunate because he had been born in a 
country where any boy might properly aspire to even the 
highest success, even the Presidency of the United States. 

He was told, also, that self-discipline and hard work were 
his only path to salvation, and that if he neglected them he 
would be poor and wretched all his life. 

It was generally accepted in those days that the privilege 
of self-government involved the responsibility of self-support. 

The rule of living was the rule of thrift. The first three 
commandments were: 

“eat it up,” 
“wear it out,” 
“make it do.” 


He had every excuse for discouragement, self-pity, and 
revolt. He should have been good material for the Com- 
munist Party, an excellent professional delegate to Con- 
gresses of American Youth. As such he might even have 
been invited to luncheon at the White House. 

But no one let him know that the cards were stacked 
against him. No one suggested that it was useless to try. 
No one said: “It is too bad you did not come over here in 
the Mayflower because then you would have had a chance. 


Now it is too late. You were born poor and you will die 
poor. All the real chances are gone.” 

Instead, they said: “Root hog or die.” And, though in 
later life he had his dark moods of spiritual depression, he 
never seems to have doubted that, given any sort of break, 
he could and would take care of himself. 

The name is Abraham Lincoln. As our distance from him 
increases, his stature looms higher and his shadow lengthens. 
More and more he comes to be regarded as the greatest 
American. 

In opening my remarks on this note I would not have any 
one assume that I am unsympathetic with social reforms. 
The obligations of government now are very different, and 
rightly so, than they were in 1812. 

“‘New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

“They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth.” 


Everything government can properly do to adjust the handi- 
caps in the game of life has the cordial approval of all 
right-thinking men and women. You and I would have no 
child born in a log cabin, no American, old or young, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, or deprived of opportunity for self-respecting 
employment and the chance to contribute, up to the limit of 
his talents, to the progress of the community. 

But my text tonight is neither the material handicaps of 
Abraham Lincoln nor the public career of Abraham Lincoln. 
I propose to speak briefly of the faith of Abraham Lincoln. 
I seek to remind you of the ancient truth that the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment. We need this 
reminder. All our talk for too long has been of our stomachs 
and our pocket-books. We have chattered on and on about 
the standard of living, when it is only the standard of our 
inner living—ambition, hope, self-reliance, sacrifice, faith— 
that makes life worth living at all. We bow low before the 
golden calf of “purchasing power,” and interpret the more 
abundant life in terms of the second payment on a second 
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car. Our eyes are blurred with covetousness, jealousy, and 
avarice; and we have almost forgotten that where there is 
no vision the people perish as surely as where there is no food. 
From all this worship of the unreal and unimportant we 
draw ourselves apart tonight, to restore our perspective and 
refresh our spirits in reverence for Abraham Lincoln. 


Today is the 131st anniversary of his birth. One hundred 
years ago he was still unmarried and living in Springfield. 
He was a member of the Illinois State Legislature and 
junior law partner of John T. Stuart. I have framed on my 
office wall the original of the following memorandum in his 
own handwriting: 

“Received of Moses M. Martin as administrator of 
the estate of Isaac Martin deceased the sum of seven 
dollars & fifty cents, in full for services rendered said 
estate. 


“October 18, 1838 Stuart & Lincoln.” 


This was in the days when a dollar was a dollar, and not 
fifty-nine cents, when a man’s estate passed to his children 
and not to the tax collector, and when a lawyer’s duties were 
quickly performed and cheaply paid because they did not 
involve interminable wrangling with his government. 

As a young man Lincoln once floated down the Mississippi 
on a raft of logs to be sold in the lumber market of New 
Orleans. Those logs were cut by rugged men who swung 
their axes in the wilderness from sunrise to sunset. Most 
of them, having little ambition or imagination, were not 
more successful in those good old days, now regarded as 
teeming with opportunity, than they would be today. They 
were born poor, worked hard, spent more than they earned, 
or invested unwisely, and died poor. Only occasionally one 
of them, looking further ahead, was willing to forego the 
immediate expenditure of his wages and stake his surplus on 
a gamble on the future. Such a man bought cheap woodland, 
hired other men to chop, and by wise management accumu- 
lated capital, perhaps a fortune. The lumber built homes; 
it became ties for railroad tracks spanning the continent; 
it became ships that carried the flag of the young country 
across the seas. 

The men whose courage and capital shaped the timbers, 
and fashioned the houses and the ships, and stretched the 
gleaming rails across the prairies were once hailed as “sub- 
duers of the wilderness,” “‘developers of a continent,” “con- 
querors of a new world,” “creators of a civilization.” 

Of late we have been told that they were only “pillagers 
of our natural resources”; they were “robber barons”; they 
“stripped a continent of its riches”; they took all and con- 
tributed nothing. 

Some years ago John A. McCall, builder of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, lay dying. It was soon after 
the Hughes investigation had shown some glaring iniquities 
in the conduct of the insurance companies, and the New 
York World was running day after day at the head of its 
editorial column: “McCall must go. McCall must go.” 

Smarting under the abuse, broken-hearted by the awful 
fall from popular esteem to public hate, McCall turned his 
dying eyes to a friend and exclaimed: “My God, and did I 
never do anything good for the New York Life?” 

Our fathers lived in the age when the men who made 
America were all good; now we have the age when all they 
did was bad. So the pendulum swings from right to left, 
from over-praise to over-blame, from pride to cynicism. 

Lincoln steered a middle course. He was not much im- 
pressed by position or wealth. He once remarked: “I have 
talked with great men and I cannot see wherein they differ 
from others.” He contended that God must love the plain 
people or he would not have made so many of them. He 


never lost his sympathies with the poor and distressed. On 
the other hand, he knew that unless there were opportunity 
and reward for the self-reliant we should have no progress, 
for it is ever the strong who must pull and the weak who 
ride. 

Said he (in 1860): “What is the true condition of the 
laborer? I take it that it is best for all to leave each man 
free to acquire property as fast as he can. I don’t believe in 
a law to prevent a man from getting rich; it would do more 
harm than good.” 

And in the year preceding: “Men who are industrious 
and sober and honest in the pursuit of their own interests 
should after a while accumulate capital, and after that should 
be allowed to enjoy it in peace, and also, if they should 
choose, when they have accumulated it, to use it to save 
themselves from actual labor, and hire other people to labor 
for them. In doing so they do not wrong the man they 
employ, for they find men who have not their own land to 
work upon, or shops to work in, and who are benefitted by 
working for others—hired laborers, receiving their capital 
for it. Thus a few men that own capital hire a few others, 
and these establish the relation of capital and labor right- 
fully—a relation of which I make no complaint.” 

Are these the words of a reactionary with no social con- 
science? They are the words of one whose tears ran down 
his cheeks as he reviewed the applications of condemned 
soldiers for pardon, and who put his hand to the document 
that set three million human beings free. 

We honor him as the high, calm, brooding, dauntless 
spirit that kept alive the courage of our ancestors through 
their severest crisis, and left us a united nation. We say of 
him: “He won the Civil War.” But in another, though 
more limited sense, it might be said that Cyrus McCormick 
won the Civil War. The invention of the reaper came just 
in time to make it possible for the lesser strength of women 
and children to harvest the crops and so free the men from 
the wheat fields for the field of battle. Lack of food and 
transportation hampered the Confederacy even more than 
lack of men. Without the reaper the Union armies could 
not have been so adequately fed, and the war conceivably 
might have had a different ending. 

Nothing could illustrate more aptly the necessary inter- 
dependence of government and industry. Those men, either 
in government or in business, who minimize this interdepend- 
ence do the country poor service. We know that without 
stable government business cannot prosper, whatever the 
ingenuity or initiative of its managers. We know this be- 
cause it has been proved in our own history. In the days 
immediately following the Revolutionary War our ancestors 
found themselves in possession of a country richer in re- 
sources than any in the world. Fish and fowl, timber and 
metals, fertile land and water power—every material asset 
was here for the creation of quick and widespread prosperity. 
Yet the letters written at that time reflect demoralization 
and hopelessness on the part of Americans in private as well 
as public life. A few years passed, just a very few years, and 
Thomas Jefferson was able to write to a friend abroad that 
the country was enjoying almost unbelievable prosperity, that 
of all lands under the sun ours was surely the most to be 
envied. 

What had happened in that little interval? The same 
land was here, the same resources, the same people. What 
miracle had so suddenly banished fear and inspired an almost 
unlimited hope? Only one thing. In those brief months a 
stable government had been set up, and George Washington 
elected President of the United States. The government had 
indicated its purpose to restore and defend the national 
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credit, which is the foundation of all business confidence. 
This rich country, lying prostrate, was transformed into a 
rich country standing upright, forward looking, strong and 
self-reliant, because, and only because, of government. With- 
out strong government there can be no business. 

Equally it is true that prosperous, independent business is 
the indispensable support of liberty. Democracy breaks down 
first, not in its political machinery, but in the economic 
processes which nourish it. Bad business, unemployment, 
hopelessness on the part of employer and employee alike— 
these have been the beginning of the disaster in every country 
where democracy has been lost. 

Abraham Lincoln saw this two-sided picture as clearly as 
any man who ever lived. There were some greedy, selfish 
businessmen and bankers in his day, as in every other. When 
a delegation came to him from Wall Street complaining 
about the burden of taxation and governmental interference 
with their business, he gave them short shrift. Unless the 
government should succeed in saving the union, he said, they 
would have no business. He could utter stern rebuke when 
private enterprise needed it, but he made no trips around 
the country denouncing businessmen, or threatening that “if 
business does not, government will.” He knew that, in the 
final analysis, the preservation of the nation depended not 
on bureaucratic controls, but on the character and self-reliant 
effort of the people, expressed through their own freely man- 
aged activities, big and small. 

Never in his long political career did he utter a dema- 
gogic appeal. Never did he promise that merely by turning 
one party of politicians out and installing its opponents in 
office the people could solve all their problems, or relieve 
themselves of the obligations of self-reliance and toil. He 
knew too well the tragic history of such promises. He may 
have remembered the night when Napoleon stood in his 
palace in Paris after the defeat at Waterloo, surrounded by 
a little remnant of what had been his glittering company of 
courtiers. It was a warm night, and the windows were open. 
Outside in the street a crowd of common people gathered 
and cheered Napoleon, and begged him to form them into 
another army and lead them once more against his foes. 
Amazed by the demonstration, Napoleon turned to his fol- 
lowers: ‘““Why should they cheer me?” he exclaimed. “What 
have I ever done for them? I found them poor, I leave them 
poor.” 

This is the bitter epitaph of too many of the world’s 
political great. They find the people poor; they promise 
them an easy abundance, and they leave them poorer, not 
only by added debt but by the loss of their illusions and their 
hope. The record of industry, on the whole, is better than 
the record of government. Business does not find the people 
poor and leave them poor. Business finds the common man 
chained to his doorstep with no horizon beyond the limits of 
his own small town. It leaves him in his automobile, freed 
from the shackles of time and distance with the whole conti- 
nent for his playground. It finds the farmer bending over 
the hoe, or the farmer’s wife over the washtub, as their 
ancestors had done before them wearing themselves into early 
graves; and it leaves the farmer riding on his tractor, the 
woman sitting beside an electric washing machine, each one 
doing more work in a day than used to be possible in a week, 
and coming to the end of the day untired. 

The New York World’s Fair, that stunning record of 
the past and thrilling promise for the future, was not gov- 
ernment’s creation, but the child of industry. Henry Ford 
has had more influence on the breadth and scope of American 
life than almost any dozen sessions of Congress. There are 
industries in your own city that have added more to the 
health and happiness of the people of your state than any 





session of the Legislature. The abundance of life that can 
be enjoyed on this rich and still young continent is unlimited 
if American government and American industry work to- 
gether in mutual understanding and respect. This truth 
Abraham Lincoln knew, and by it he profited. 

Of late we have been misled and disheartened by the repe- 
tition of too many myths. The myth of the simple days, the 
days when everything was easy as contrasted with the present 
when problems are assumed to be hopelessly complex. But 
there never were any simple days. Listen: 


“Whatever the cause of the panic, the disaster was 
widespread; bank after bank went under; boom towns 
in the West collapsed; Eastern mills shut down; work- 
ing people in the industrial centers, starving from un- 
employment, begged for relief.” 


To what panic do those doleful words refer? To the 
panic of the complex days of 1929? No. The panic of the 
simple days of 1837. 

We are incessantly assailed by the myth of the vanished 
frontier. It was in 1893 that Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner delivered his now famous address at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, pointing out that the census of 1890 had, for 
the first time in our history, revealed a slackening in the 
western surge of population; the free land was gone. For 
more than a generation his address was neglected and almost 
forgotten, until suddenly it was resurrected to become the 
theme song of the despairers of today. 

What are the true facts? There never was a frontier in 
the sense that any man or family, regardless of its ability of 
determination, could move West and find easy fortune. 
Tens of thousands were born in log cabins in the same year 
Lincoln was born, and many, if not most, of them died in 
log cabins. The pioneer is a creature not of time but of 
spirit. The frontier, like the kingdom of Heaven, is within 
us. If America’s horizontal frontiers are closed, our vertical 
frontiers—the possibilities of lifting the whole standard of 
American life—have hardly begun to be explored. 

Depressing myths are no invention of the present; they 
have been always the escape and the alibi of the faint of 
heart. Abraham Lincoln had no time or patience with them. 
The Civil War which he and others had hoped would end 
in ninety days dragged its bloody course across four frightful 
years. All around him men lost their hope; great news- 
papers cried out against the awful slaughter and called for a 
truce. Many expressed open and even violent doubt as to 
whether the Union at such a price was really worth pre- 
serving. In their hearts they surrendered, but never he. He 
had learned from his earliest youth that what is most precious 
in life must be paid for in hardship and staying power and 
blood. These are his words to the soldiers of the 186th Ohio 
in the fourth year of the War: 

“I almost always feel inclined, when I happen to say 
anything to soldiers, to impress them, in a few brief 
remarks, the importance of success in this contest. It 
it not merely for today, but for all time to come, that 
we should perpetuate for our children’s children that 
great and free government which we have enjoyed all 
our lives. I beg you to remember this, not merely for 
my sake but for yours. I happen, temporarily, to occupy 
this White House. I am a living witness that any one 
of your children may look to come here as my father’s 
child has. It is in order that each one of you may 
have, through this free government which we have 
enjoyed, an open field and a fair chance for your in- 
dustry, enterprise, and intelligence; that you may all 

have equal privileges in the race of life, with all its 
desirable human aspirations. It is for this the struggle 
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should be maintained, that we may not lose our birth- 
right—not only for one, but for two or three years. 

The nation is worth fighting for, to secure such an 

inestimable jewel.” 

Those solemn and prophetic words should be a part of 
the ritual of every American home. 

Often disappointed in subordinates, often let down by 
those in whom he had placed responsibility, he never lost his 
trust. His clear, firm eyes pierced deep into the souls of 
men and women and knew them for what they are—none 
wholly bad, none completely good. But, on the whole, more 
good than bad. 

So he believed in the masses. 

So, also, he believed in himself. That he might save the 
union he was willing to humble himself to an extent which 
made some of his associates burn with anger. When one 
night General McClellan delivered an unforgivable snub, 
Lincoln’s aides hotly demanded that the contemptuous young 
general be forthwith removed. Lincoln brushed them 
serenely aside. “I will hold McClellan’s horse,” he said, “if 
only he will give us victories.” The self-abnegation denoted 
no lack of self-respect. On the contrary, he knew himself 
to be so immensely superior that he could afford to be im- 
mensely tolerant. A powerful Senator came to him another 
night at the White House to demand that he reorganize his 
Cabinet. The Senator, a friendly supporter, pointed out 
what was only too clear to every Washington observer, that 
Secretaries Seward, Chase, and Stanton each believed him- 
self better fitted for the Presidency than his chief. Lincoln 
refused to take the suggestion seriously. He knew the faults 
of his advisers, he said; he knew their private criticisms and 
connivings, but he had no fear. The Senator, recording the 
conversation in his diary, wrote in some amazement: “He 
(Lincoln) said with a good deal of emphasis that he was 
master.” 





A few months after Lincoln’s death, young John Hay, 
who had been his secretary, was in Washington and paid a 
visit to this same Senator. Dissensions between the new 
President Andrew Johnson and the Congress were high, the 
problems of reconstruction seemed almost too great for solu- 
tion; Washington was a distracted city. Wrote young John 
Hay in his diary: “He (the Senator) feels very gloomy. 
Thinks we are going to the devil. He is a brighter man and 
an older man than I, but I know we are not.” 

Lincoln never for one moment allowed his mind to enter- 
tain the poisonous idea that America or the American people 
were going to the devil. He carried the feelings and faith 
of youth into old age, and this is genius. Buoyed up by the 
inner consciousness of mastery, he cared little what the unin- 
formed might say or do. Men disappointed him often, but 
he never let himself grow cynical. Presiding over a land torn 
by civil strife, he kept his eyes fixed firmly on the hour of 
reunion which he knew must come. 

Inwardly warmed by spiritual fires, he was almost uncon- 
scious of being ill-fed or well-fed, ill-clothed or well-clothed, 
ill-housed or well-housed. He believed in the American 
people, in the integrity and strength of his own purposes, 
and in the final victory of the will of God. In this conquer- 
ing faith he solved his seemingly impossible problems. Inso- 
far as we are worthy to share that faith, we shall solve our 
lesser problems, also. 

Let us then here rededicate ourselves to the service of our 
country that he, being dead, shall not have died in vain. Let 
us drink deep of his belief in America, and be ashamed of 
our doubts. In his words: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in... to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


Address to Youth 


KEEP YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered to the American Youth Congress at Washington, D. C., February 11, 1940 


institute, whose primary aim is to obtain further 

knowledge of the democratic processes of American 
government, you are very welcome at the White House 
today. The same welcome is open to all citizens, or pro- 
spective citizens, or junior citizens, all who believe in the 
form of government under which the United States has 
been living with reasonable success for more than a century 
and a half. And I think that some of us have in the back 
of our heads the fact that if we had a different form of 
government this kind of a meeting on the White House 
lawn couldn’t take place. 

In saying this I am not denying to you or anybody else in 
any way the rights of free assemblage, of free petition, of 
free speech—nor am I precluding the right of any Amer- 
icans, old people or young people, to advocate improvements 
and change in the operation of the government of the United 
States on one very simple condition: that all of you conform 
to the constitutional processes of change and improvement 
provided by the Constitution of the United States itself. 

It’s a good thing, it’s a grand thing that you young people 
are interested enough in government to come to Washington 


VELLOW CITIZENS: You who are attending this 


for a Youth Citizenship Institute, because one of the hardest 
problems today is the indifference of so many people to the 
details and the facts of the functioning of their own gov- 
ernment. 

I have said on many occasions that the greatest achieve- 
ment of the past seven years in the United States has been 
not the saving of the nation from economic chaos, not the 
great series of laws to avert destitution and to improve our 
social standards, but that it has been the awakening of many 
millions of American men and women to an understanding 
of their own government—local and State and Federal. 

It is a fact that in every community, large and small, 
people are taking a greater interest in decent government, 
in forward-looking government than ever before, and inci- 
dentally that the words of Lincoln in regard to fooling people 
are infinitely more true today than they were in the 
Eighteen-Sixties. 

‘These past ten years have proved certain obvious facts— 
some negative and some positive. We know that the pros- 
perity in the Twenties, and a good many of you remember 
them, the prosperity of the Twenties can properly be com- 
pared to the prosperity of the Mississippi bubble days before 
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the bubble burst—when everybody was money-mad, when 
the money changers owned the temple, when the nation as a 
whole forgot the restraint of decent ethics and simple morals, 
and when the government in Washington gave completely 
free rein to what they called individual liberty, gave com- 
pletely free rein to the virtual ownership of government 
itself by the so-called best minds—best minds which wholly 
controlled our finances and our economics, and forgot our 
social problems. 

During those ten years you cannot find a single statute 
enacted for the restraint of excesses, enacted for the good, 
the betterment of the permanent security of the individual. 
That is a straight-from-the-shoulder fact, a sad fact, which 
the American public fortunately has not forgotten. 

It is also a simple straight fact that in 1930, 1931 and 
1932, those years saw the collapse and the disintegration of 
the philosophy of the Twenties, followed in February and 
the first three days of March, 1933, by an acknowledgment 
on the part of those who had been the leaders that they 
could no longer carry on. 

Just by way of further illustration of the fact that we 
have been making progress since those dark days, not as 
great progress, of course, as we want or think, but just by 
way of illustration, let me repeat certain comparisons that I 
gave the other day at a press conference, comparisons be- 
tween 1932 and 1939. These facts were misstated and 
twisted by many newspapers and by some politicians seeking 
office. Because of this and because I am on a national 
hook-up, I repeat the figures. 

Now let’s see. The national income from all sources has 
increased from $40,000,000,000 in 1932 to $68,500,000,000 
in 1939—in other words plus 71 per cent. 

Wages and salaries have increased from from $2,400,- 
000,000 in December, 1932, to $3,888,000,000 in December, 
1939—plus 62 per cent. 

Weekly factory payrolls increased from $80,000,000 in 
December, 1932, to $197,000,000 in December, 1939—plus 
145 per cent. 

Cash farm income increased from four-billion-seven in ’32 
to seven-billion-seven in ’39 and with the addition of farm 
benefits payments of ove: eight-hundred-million to a total 
of eight and a half billion dollars or plus 82 per cent. 

Dividends of corporations—most of you, most of us, don’t 
get many of them, but never mind—dividends of corpora- 
tions received by individuals increased from two-billion- 
seven-hundred-and-fifty-million dollars in ’32 to four- 
billion-two-hundred-and-fifty-million dollars in ’°39—plus 55 
per cent. 

Now it is true, as you and I know, that our population has 
gone up since that time 6 or 7 per cent, but where twenty- 
seven-million people were employed in non-agricultural 
pursuits in December, ’32, thirty-five-million people were 
similarly employed in ’39—a gain of 28 per cent. 

You have heard of certain local or special opposition to our 
foreign trade policy—listen to this: our exports, that means 
goods that we made and sold outside the country, our ex- 
ports for the calendar year of ’32 were worth a billion-six- 
hundred-million, but in ’39 they had gone up to nearly 
three-billion-two-hundred-million—an increase of 97 per 
cent. 

I am repeating these figures on the air because not one 
citizen in a hundred read them in the papers last Tuesday 
morning. Furthermore, as I remarked last Monday, interest 
received by individuals—that doesn’t mean wages or salaries, 
it means interest on loans—this past year in ’39 interest so 
received has gone down 9 per cent since 1932. Now, I’m 
proud of that and I’ll tell you why. Because it means that 


the exorbitant interest rates on mortgages and on loans of 
all kinds in 1932 have because of Federal action been re- 
duced to a lower rate, a more humane rate, to people who 
had to borrow money for themselves individually or for 
themselves as participants in many varieties of business, and 
that’s some achievement. 

And, finally, I said last Monday—and this was the part 
that was most seriously mangled by certain types of papers 
and certain types of politicians—I said that the total debt 
of all of the people of the United States—private debt, State 
debt, local government debt and the Federal Government 
debt—was less in 1939 than it was in 1932. That’s a simple 
fact—somewhere around two billion dollars less—and that 
in the face of an increase of our population of six or seven 
million people. 

Why am I giving you these figures? First, to remove 
fears—fears which are subtly instilled in your minds by a 
propaganda of which you are well aware. The other day I 
saw an old friend, a little younger than I am but not much, 
who was born, if you like, with a silver spoon in his mouth; 
moving, if you like, in so-called social circles; but neverthe- 
less a decent citizen who, while he has never held public 
office, has tried, I think with some success, to understand 
the tendencies of the times. And he said this to me, he said: 

“I have come to the conclusion that there is no use in my 
trying to argue with certain types of the older generation 
because all they do is to hope, hope that some miracle will 
restore the period of thirty years ago, a period when they 
didn’t have to think about social problems; a period when 
taxes on the very rich were comparatively low; a period 
when none of them were worrying about social security or 
the getting of jobs, or organized labor, or wages and hours, 
or the supervision of security offerings, or the regulation of 
the management of banks.” 

And he went on to say: 

“I am past 50, but I recognize full well that those days, 
thank God, will never come again—and furthermore, that 
a great majority of the people today who want to see a 
liberal administration of government turned out and replaced 
by a conservative administration are really wishing, deep 
down in their hearts, for a return of the old social and 
economic philosophy of 1910.” 

And now some words of warning, or perhaps I should say 
of suggestion. The first is this: You good people, I am 
afraid, are getting pretty wet in this rain, and I hope very 
much that before your afternoon session your officers will 
give you a chance to go back to your rooms, and if you 
haven’t got a spare change with you, to take off what you 
have got on and get it dried, because there is one thing we 
don’t want out of this fine conference, and that is any cases 
of pneumonia. 

Here’s some more suggestions. To you who are voters and 
who will soon be voters, don’t seek or expect Utopia over- 
night; don’t seek or expect a panacea—some wonderful new 
law that will give to everybody who needs it a hand-out or 
a guarantee of permanent remunerative occupation of your 
own choosing. 

I told one of your members a couple of weeks ago, some- 
what to his surprise, that ever since I became Governor of 
New York in 1929 I have been receiving in every mail 
some sincere, honest proposal of some panacea. I have been 
receiving them, one a day, or two a day, or three a day, ever 
since. Now those plans were not put into the wastepaper 
basket. 

They were all of them subjected to the closest study and 
scrutiny by honest liberals who have hoped that somebody 
somewhere would hit on something that would save us all 
a lot of time and a lot of worry. But I am afraid that so 
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far, after these twelve years, that no such plan has come 
forth yet. 

Take for example the question of the employment of old 
people and the employment of young people. You young 
people must remember that the problem of the older workers 
in America is just as difficult as yours—that when people 
slow up, when they have reached the age when one can 
reasonably expect no great improvement, no great new 
imagination in their work, those people find it very difficult 
to get a job. We have not solved the problem of older 
people, and yet the solution seems to me to be evolutionary 
and that evolution is proceeding very well. 

We have made beginnings with the Old Age Pension 
Act, but we know it’s only a beginning and that through the 
next ten years or twenty years that system must be greatly 
extended and greatly improved. Ham and eggs and other 
plans won’t do it because they are all open to the simple 
objection that they either provide for the printing of a lot 
of paper called money, and that that money if you print too 
much of it will soon be worthless, or that they are based on 
some plan by which the whole burden of taking care of the 
aged will be placed on the shoulders of the younger workers. 

In the case of jobs for young people, let me make it very 
clear in the beginning that it is not at all certain that your 
opportunities for employment are much worse today than 
they were for young people ten years, or twenty years, or 
thirty years ago. There were problems then just as there 
are today, but people didn’t understand them, and under 
times of conservative government that we were having so 
often in those days, the problem never got a chance to be 
stated to the American people. 

The problem of jobs for young people is vastly more 
difficult, of course, than it was a hundred years ago, because 
in 1840 the great open spaces of the West were crying aloud 
for willing hands, but today these Western frontiers are 
pretty well filled up. 

Yes, you and I have a very distinct problem. For instance, 
you and I know that industrial production today calls for 
fewer hands per unit because of the improvement of ma- 
chinery. 

I have given you the figure showing that weekly payrolls 
in industry are 145 per cent bigger today than they were in 
December ’32. That doesn’t mean that 145 per cent more 
people are employed, obviously not. Fewer people are 
needed to produce the same volume of goods. And one of the 
things that disturbs me, just as it disturbs you greatly, is 
that in the present pick-up of industry it is too often cheaper 
for factory managers to work people overtime, even at time 
and a half or double pay, than it is to put on an extra 
third shift. 

That’s something that we have got to tackle, that problem, 
in these coming years. 

It means, in effect, that we have not yet found a method 
of spreading employment to more people when good times 
come. It means, too, that we have not yet eliminated the 
terrific peaks and valleys of production and consumption. 
We have made gains. 

We hope and believe that we have found the way to 
prevent, for example, a recurrence and the collapse that took 
place a the high point in ’29 to the low point in Feb- 
ruary, 33. 

We’'v. not stopped the swing of the pendulum but we 
believe we have greatly circumscribed the width of the 
swing from one extreme to the other. That means more 
permanence of employment. 

Therefore, I suggest again that on social and economic 
matters you and I are substantially in agreement as to the 
objective, but there are some of you who think that that 
objective can be obtained overnight. I don’t. I do believe, 


however, that all of us can make definite strides toward that 
objective if we retain a government which believes in the 
objective, believes in it wholeheartedly, and which is bent 
on working toward it as fast as the people of this country 
as a whole will let us. That in the long run is a reaffirmation 
of our faith in democracy. 

One final word: Do not as a group pass resolutions on 
subjects which you have not thought through and on which 
you cannot possibly have complete knowledge. This business 
of passing resolutions at conventions of patriotic societies, of 
chambers of commerce, of manufacturers associations, of 
peace societies, yes, and of the youth congresses, is a perfectly 
legitimate American habit, just as it is a fact that there are 
many thousands, a great many thousands of organizations 
for almost every conceivable objective, organizations which 
are kept going unwittingly, on the part of most of the 
members, in order that some executive secretary, or legislative 
agent or lobbyist or other officer may find so-called useful 
employment. 

Hence the floor of lobbyists in Washington, of special 
counsel, drawing big pay for doing nothing at all, of hired 
writers, people who literally infest the halls of Congress and 
the anterooms of all the agencies of the executive branch of 
the government today. And I am not forgetting some of 
the visitors who come to see the President himself. 

I have in mind the type of organization which passes 
resolutions on some form, some matter of the utmost com- 
plexity, in the field, for exarnple, of national defense, or 
international economics, some situation on which there may 
be not two opinions but a dozen, some situation on which 
the policy of the moment must be formed by those who have 
given deep study to every phase of the problem. 

Such a decision ought not to be influenced by any gath- 
ering, old people or young people or anybody else, local or 
nation, which gets a smattering of the subject from two or 
three speakers who themselves have but a smattering of the 
subject themselves. 

One of the big local American Youth Congress councils, I 
am told, took a decisive stand against the granting of some 
form of aid by loan or otherwise by America to Finland. 
Did that not on the ground that we are to spend the money 
here among our own needy and unemployed but on the 
ground that such action was “an attempt to force America 
into an imperialistic war.” 

My friends, that reason was unadulterated twaddle, 
unadulterated twaddle, based perhaps on sincerity, but at 
the same time on 90 per cent ignorance of what they were 
talking about. I can say this to you with a smile because 
many of you will recognize the inherent wisdom and truth of 
what I am saying. 

Here is a small republic in northern Europe. A republic 
which without any question whatever wishes solely to main- 
tain its own territorial and governmental integrity. Nobody 
with any pretense of common sense believes that Finland 
had any ulterior designs on the integrity or the safety of the 
Soviet Union. 

That American sympathy is 98 per cent with the Finns 
in their effort to stave off invasion of their own soil. That 
American sympathy by now is axiomatic. That America 
wants to help them by lending or giving money to them to 
save their own lives is also axiomatic today. That the Soviet 
Union would, because of this, declare war on the United 
States is about the silliest thought that I ever heard advanced 
in the fifty-eight years of my life, and that we are going to 
war ourselves with the Soviet Union is an equally silly 
thought. 

And therefore, while I have not the slightest objection 
in the world to the passing of resolutions by conventions, 
I do think there is room for improvement in common-sense 
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thinking and definite room for improvement in the art of not 
passing resolutions concerning things one doesn’t know any- 
thing about. 

And so I suggest that all of you can smile with me on this 
subject, but please don’t pass resolutions of that kind again. 

More than twenty years ago, while most of you were 
pretty young children, I had the utmost sympathy for the 
Russian people. In the early days of communism I recognized 
that many leaders in Russia were bringing education and 
better health, and, above all, better opportunity to millions 
who had been kept in ignorance and serfdom under the 
imperial regime. 

I disliked the regimentation of communism. I abhorred 
the indiscriminate killings of thousands of innocent victims. 
I heartily deprecated the banishment of religion—though I 
knew that some day Russia would return to religion for the 
simple reason that four or five thousand years of recorded 
history have proved to mankind that mankind has always 
believed in God, in spite of many abortive attempts to exile 
God. 

And I, with many of you, hoped that Russia would work 
out its own problems and their government would eventually 
become a peace-loving, popular government with free ballot, 
a government that would not interfere with the integrity of 
its neighbors. 

That hope is today either shattered or is put away in 
storage against some better day. The Soviet Union, as.a 
matter of practical fact, as everybody knows, who has got 
the courage to face the fact, the practical fact known to you 
and known to all the world, is run by a dictatorship, a 


dictatorship as absolute as any other dictatorship in the 
world. 

It has allied itself with another dictatorship and it has 
invaded a neighbor so infinitesimally small that it could do 
no conceivable, possible harm to the Soviet Union, a small 
nation that seeks only to live at peace as a democracy and 
a liberal forward-looking democracy at that. 

It has been said that some of you are Communists. That 
is a very unpopular term today. As Americans you have a 
right, a legal and constitutional right, to call yourselves 
Communists, those of you who do. You have a right, 
peacefully and openly to advocate certain ideals of theoretical 
communism, but as Americans you have not only a right but 
a sacred duty to confine your advocacy of changes in law to 
the methods prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States—and you have no American right, by act or deed 
of any kind, to subvert the government and the Constitution 
of this nation. 

That, I am confident, receives the overwhelming support 
of the great majority of your organization and of every other 
organization of American youth. The things you and I 
represent are essentially the same and it will be your task, 
when I am gone from the scene, to carry on the fight for a 
continuance of liberal government, an improvement of its 
methods and the effectiveness of its work. 

And above all, we must help those who have proved that 
they will try everlastingly to make things a little bit better 
for the people of our nation with each succeeding year. And 
so I say to you: Keep your ideals high, keep both feet on 
the ground and keep everlastingly at it. 
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science seemed to be growing more appreciative. 

There have always been folk who objected strenu- 
ously to the supposed implications of certain scientific hy- 
potheses, but on the whole science was generally esteemed the 
most progressive factor in culture, man’s best hope for bet- 
tering his lot upon earth. Of late this tide of approval has 
ebbed. There is a widespread disposition to hold science re- 
sponsible for the ills men are bringing upon themselves—for 
technological unemployment, for the rise of autocracies, for 
the suppression of freedom, for the heightened horrors of 
war. For their part, scientific men are appalled at the 
hideous uses to which their discoveries are put. They feel 
an urge to combat the misuses of science, to protect the social 
values they cherish, but what they can do is not clear. The 
quandary is one that all who cherish science should face, 
however unwelcome and difficult the task. I offer no apology 
for asking your attention to a discourse of uncertain issue 
on an unpleasant theme thrust upon us by developments we 
deplore. I 


Let me start by recalling certain changes in the relations of 
science to society that may help us see our present problems 
in historical perspective. 

The beginnings of scientific knowledge have been traced 
to man’s dealings with the implements of his daily life—the 
sticks and stones, the skins, fibers and clay he shaped to his 
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uses, and in the shaping learned to know. Human beings are 
born speculators; even the simplest cultures have their ex- 
planations of matters that puzzle us today—diseases, weather 
changes, animal behavior, the creation of the world, what 
happens after death. Without this speculative bent human in- 
telligence could not have evolved far; but neither could it 
win much useful knowledge without subjecting speculative 
explanations to practical tests. As the nursery of scientific 
thinking, the humdrum work of making and using household 
equipment had this great advantage: it required frequent 
repetitions under roughly similar conditions, when there was 
no great emotional stress, and when attention was centered 
upon immediate material results. In such activities it was 
least difficult to find out what operations were followed by the 
desired consequences, and what operations were superfluous. 

Whether or not we accept this speculation about the hum- 
ble beginnings of science, we know that at a later stage of 
cultural advance thinking about natural phenomena, like 
thinking about religious observances, tended to break away 
from direct associations with daily work. The slowly im- 
proving techniques of tracing the motions of heavenly bodies, 
keeping track of the seasons, measuring lands, developing 
mathematical propositions and erecting large structures called 
for unusual intelligence and training. Possessors of special 
knowledge wished to guard their trade secrets, to make 
mysteries of them, to initiate merely a few of their own 
choosing, and so increase their prestige. Mathematics is the 
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subject least dependent upon the use of material objects, and 
it led the development of systematic thought, closely fol- 
lowed by its cousin, logic. Dealing with a rational universe 
of concepts, its affiliations seemed to be with religion and 
philosophy rather than with industry. So far as knowledge 
dissociated itself from technology, it escaped from continual 
subjection to matter-of-fact tests. That left it free to pur- 
sue attractive lines of speculation, but took away its most 
vigilant corrective and its sharpest spur to self-criticism. 
Even mathematical inquiry lost its momentum when it 
soared aloft in mystical flights. 

Such efforts to understand the world as the Middle Ages 
made were concerned chiefly with problems of a divine dis- 
pensation. Observation was not pertinent, and factual tests 
of conclusions were not possible. The highest authority upon 
all questions was Holy Writ, which nobody might question 
and which the church interpreted. This orientation made ac- 
ceptable the later Greek preoccupation with formal logic and 
disdain of matter. Aristotle, that great investigator, was 
transmuted into an obstacle to further investigation of mun- 
dane phenomena. Intellectual acumen achieved triumphs in 
its chosen fields, but understanding of natural forces was 
not prominent among them. 

The re-birth of science in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was brought about by turning from the study of 
concepts back to the study of nature. The new orientation 
was che icterized by close observation, by the invention of 
devices to make observation more penetrating and accurate, 
by purposeful experimentation to simplify the processes ob- 
served, by close attention to quantity as well as to quality, 
by the practical application of mathematics to express the 
relations observed, by reformulation of concepts to fit the 
findings, by critical checking of one investigator’s work by 
others, by the cumulation of tested conclusions in old fields 
of research and by the extension of this mode of inquiry to 
new fields. Inventing instruments for observing, setting up 
experiments, measuring and testing brought science again into 
intimate touch with the practical arts. Investigators took a 
keen interest in current affairs, sought to profit by the skill 
of craftsmen and to put what they learned to practical uses. 
Discoveries were applied not only to the production of goods, 
but also to navigation, fortification, ballistics and administra- 
tion. By the close of the seventeenth century the dramatic 
achievements of “natural philosophy” were leading many to 
expect an almost limitless advance, and the promotion of 
science was recognized as a proper object of public policy. 
Kings lent their patronage to scientific societies. Philan- 
thropists followed the royal precedents by offering prizes for 
improvements in the arts and later by endowing research. 

Of course the public relations of science were not uni- 
formly harmonious in this age of genius. But the celebrated 
clashes between scientific discoveries and beliefs held by 
churchmen did not affect many lines of inquiry and did not 
gravely retard the rising tide of investigation. Not less char- 
acteristic of the age than Galileo’s troubles were Newton’s 
services to churchly teachings and to the state. Scientific 
men have lamented that he devoted his later years to argu- 
ing the validity of biblical prophecies; they have paid less 
attention to his work as Master of the Mint. It was ad- 
justments in the relative weight of the guinea and the shill- 
ing suggested by Newton that gave England a de facto gold 
standard in the eighteenth century, though Newton did not 
foresee this result. 

An even more striking example of close relations between 
research and service to mankind is the life of Benjamin 
Franklin. The foremost American discoverer of his time, he 
was foremost also in applying and disseminating science to 
make life more comfortable, more secure, more interesting, 








more humane. These activities were incidents in the life of 
a busy printer, editor, politician, postmaster, legislator, colo- 
nial agent and diplomat. But while we wonder at the ex- 
traordinary versatility of a man who could become both a 
scientific discoverer and a great statesman under any condi- 
tions, we must remember that in Franklin’s day science was 
still in its “natural philosophy” stage. 

With the cumulation of results, science became a more 
exacting mistress, requiring of her votaries more exclusive 
attention. But science did not draw away from the material 
tasks of daily life as it did in Greece. On the contrary, these 
relations were becoming more intimate, while scientists were 
learning to speak symbolic dialects less and less intelligible to 
the public or even to one another. Let me illustrate the seem- 
ing paradox by the relations between science and industry. 

To most of us the modern age is characterized by tech- 
nological progress as markedly as by scientific discovery. We 
think of the two achievements as interdependent. This inter- 
dependence was less obvious to Franklin’s contemporaries 
than to us. Theirs was a century of great inventions, but in- 
ventions made mostly by men not trained in science. The 
famous “agricultural improvers”’ worked by empirical meth- 
ods. The great textile inventions came from handicraftsmen, 
one of them a barber. Metcalf, Telford and Macadam, the 
road builders, were “practical men”; so also was Brindley, 
the canal builder. Newcommen, “father of the steam- 
engine,” was an ironmonger and blacksmith; his co-worker, 
Cawley, was a plumber and glazier. The Darbys, who 
found out how to smelt iron with coke, began as small iron- 
masters. A few inventors, it is true, tried methodically to 
discover scientific laws—Smeaton and Watt are eminent ex- 
amples. Also, some scientists developed inventions out of 
their discoveries, as Franklin did with the lightning rod, and 
some set deliberately about the solving of industrial problems 
—Leblanc developed his process of making soda to win a 
prize offered by the Paris Academy of Sciences. But these 
instances were harbingers of a coming day rather than rep- 
resentative products of the eighteenth century. 

This new day brought with it a division of labor in the 
conduct of industry matching the specialization evolving in 
science. The captains of industry who carried the Industrial 
Revolution through its youthful phases were often technical 
experts, business executives and capitalists united in one per- 
son. Men of this versatile type are still to be found even in 
“big business”; but they are becoming as rare as once they 
were common. For, as technology was elaborated, experts 
with special training were required to supervise its opera- 
tions. Engineering became a learned profession—or rather a 
family of learned professions that multiplied by fission. It 
won a place in institutions of higher learning besides theol- 
ogy, law and medicine. Inventions continued to come from 
geniuses with little training, but more and more of them were 
made to order by experts. Business management meanwhile 
became so intricate, what with its problems of financing, 
selling, accounting, selecting personnel, planning investments, 
and the like, that a good-sized corporation required a staff 
of men with different skills to do part of the work that an 
old-fashioned captain of industry had performed for his small 
establishment. With a considerable lag behind engineering, 
business administration also raised claims to professional 
standing and developed schools of its own. As for capital, 
the requirements of business utilizing modern technology 
speedily outran the resources of the single enterpriser or 
partnership. By a series of inventions not less important 
than those of mechanics, methods were developed for bring- 
ing together the savings of countless individuals, rich and 
poor, by providing types of securities well enough adapted 
to their several needs to attract funds. 
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With this double division of labor, in science and indus- 
try, the scientist could stick closely to research and feel 
confident that whatever applications of his discoveries were 
feasible would be taken in hand by men who knew more 
about industry than he. The engineer could devote himself 
as sedulously to technological matters, putting research prob- 
lems up to laboratory workers and leaving business worries 
to executives. The latter could get technical experts of many 
sorts from the schools, and could expect cumulative improve- 
ments in technology from the joint labors of scientists and 
engineers. Investors frequently knew little about the enter- 
prises for which they provided capital ; they inclined to rely 
upon the advice of professional financiers and to protect 
themselves by spreading risks. 

The economic results produced by this unplanned organi- 
zation of mutually stimulating activities astonished mankind. 
Industry after industry reorganized its processes time and 
again to take advantage of the latest engineering applications 
of scientific discoveries, and new industries kept cropping up. 
The efficiency of human labor increased greatly, per capita 
income rose, and hours of labor declined. Higher standards 
of living and applications of science to the prevention and 
cure of disease reduced death rates and prolonged the average 
duration of life. Population grew rapidly in the nations that 
led the scientific procession, and spread where it would over 
the earth, dominating, exploiting, sometimes exterminating 
the non-scientific peoples. Life became ampler if not easier 
for the beneficiaries of science. 

What industry owed science is repaid in many ways. It 
provided in bewildering variety laboratory equipment more 
accurate and powerful than that made by hand. It stood 
ready to construct any new contrivance an investigator de- 
signed, and often improved upon the original plans. Fortunes 
accumulated in business were the source of many scientific 
endowments. Business corporations granted research funds 
to universities, and set up research staffs of their own, which 
were sometimes permitted to work upon fundamental prob- 
lems. 

Governments recognized the social importance of science 
by making place for an expanding array of scientific courses 
in public schools and universities, and by undertaking wide- 
ranging programs of research. In this country, the Federal 
Government became the largest employer of scientific men. 
At the time of the Civil War it chartered the Academy of 
Sciences, and in the World War the National Research 
Council to advise it upon scientific problems; in 1934 it set 
up the organization that has developed into the National 
Resources Planning Board with affiliations covering the full 
gamut of the sciences. 

Finally, the public at large had a share in these great 
changes. It was the ultimate beneficiary of reductions in 
costs of production, of increasing per capita output, of new 
types of consumers’ goods, of shorter working hours, of better 
protection against disease, of free education. And this share 
was not wholly passive. Wage-earners adapted themselves 
with less friction than might have been expected to the 
working conditions imposed by the new technology. If many 
disliked the impersonal regimentation of the factory and the 
monotony of machine tending, others delighted in their con- 
trol over stupendous forces, in the precision of the work they 
turned out, in the efficiency of the organizations of which 
they were parts. It is a grave mistake to overlook the 
enthusiasms evoked by machines, big and little. As recent 
experience in Russia reminds us, a population that has not be- 
come mechanically minded in large measure can not effec- 
tively use modern technology. And at home the masses wel- 
comed factory-made goods. In successive generations they 
thanked engineering and science for illuminating gas, sani- 


tary plumbing, kerosene, telephones, electric wiring, inocu- 
lation against epidemic diseases, automobiles, motion pictures 
and radios. Almost every one participated in scientific dis- 
coveries to the modest degree necessary for using these con- 
trivances with some skill. Besides material products, many 
folk enjoyed what Tennyson called “the fairy tale of 
science”; their thoughts were pleasurably enlarged by the 
telescope and microscope. Pasteur, Edison, Mendel, Mme. 
Curie; Einstein became romantic personalities to tens of thou- 
sands, rivaling in popular appeal politicians, business leaders, 
actors and athletes. Without this eager welcome from so- 
ciety at large, government, business and schools could not 
have fostered research as they did, and science could not 
have progressed so rapidly. 

It can not be said that these eminently cordial relations 
between science and the public were consciously engendered 
by scientific men. Now and then when some scientific hy- 
pothesis or procedure was attacked, individual scientists 
rushed to the defense and sometimes organized protests by 
scientific bodies. The controversies over what the public 
called “Darwinism” and “vivisection” are examples. Also 
scientists answered calls for their services freely and took 
advantage of opportunities to make their livings on lecture 
platforms, in schools, governmental bureaus and business 
enterprises. On appropriate occasions they dilated eloquently 
upon the service of science to civilization, and investigators 
with skilful pens and need of royalties wrote popular books. 
But most of the men who made modern science what it is 
devoted themselves single-mindedly to research. Their deeds, 
not their words, won the esteem and raised the hopes of 
mankind. 

In short, this policy of laissez-faire worked wonders. 
Science helped industry, and industry helped science. Even 
the backward art of agriculture, which faces so many diffi- 
culties and uncertainties, was benefiting by research. The 
dreaded “law of diminishing returns” seemed to be overbal- 
anced by improvements in practice based upon the work of 
soil chemists, botanists and geneticists. The frightful pros- 
pect of overpopulation that Malthus had taught the thought- 
ful to fear seemed to be dissipated by scientific agriculture 
and scientific techniques of contra-conception. Best of all, 
science seemed to have found the secret of i!limitable progress. 
What it had done was merely an earnest of the greater things 
it would soon do. One discovery led to another so continu- 
ously that men began to take for granted a cumulative rise 
in the standard of living. They moved the Garden of Eden 
from its traditional place at the beginning of human history 
into the calculable future, dreaming of a world from which 
poverty would be banished. If some souls felt oppressed by 
the materialism of the age, youthful sages arose from the non- 
scientific peoples to argue, in the words of Hu Shih, that 
there is more of the spiritual in the scientific effort to control 
natural forces than in passive resignation to poverty and 
disease. 1 


I doubt that any scientist ever accepted without qualifica- 
tion this idyllic version of the benefits science confers upon 
mankind. Certainly there were numerous protests from 
scientific quarters against misuses of the new technology. 
Geologists and economists warned against the rapid depletion 
of mineral deposits. Chemists feared for the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil. Geographers and meteorologists protested 
that wholesale cutting of forests and the plowing of grass 
lands produced deserts. Biologists lamented the extinction 
of animal species and anhropologists the callous stamping 
out of simpler cultures. Social scientists found much amiss 
within the countries that were most progressive. Urban and 
rural slums persisted as centers of disease and crime. The 
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need of securing capital to utilize the new technology put 
control over it into the hands of the propertied classes. 
Labor was often grievously exploited. Huge fixed invest- 
ments that could be used for only one purpose made competi- 
tion destructive. The obvious escape from these hazards was 
to form monopolistic combinations. That was pleasant for 
the monopolists, but not for other businessmen or for con- 
sumers. Besides the obvious dangers of exploitation, many 
feared that the great combinations might purposely slow 
down technological advance because it threatened rapid ob- 
solescence of their equipment. Business did not manage 
even its own interests properly, for every few years it gen- 
erated a crisis and depression in which it suffered along with 
the whole community. And the international relations of the 
scientifically advanced peoples showed at his worst “the old 
savage in the new civilization.” Demonstrators of the eco- 
nomic advantages of free trade no more stopped the imposi- 
tion of protective tariffs than demonstrations of the horrors 
of war kept peace. Militant nationalism seemed to be spread- 
ing and growing more passionate. An appreciable fraction of 
scientific energy was devoted to contriving weapons of de- 
struction. Thus against the glowing picture of science as a 
benefactor of mankind could be set a dark picture of science 
putting more power into the hands of certain individuals, 
classes, nations, generations, giving them a differential ad- 
vantage over others which they exploited according to their 
several natures. 

Though some of the Jeremiads I have been recalling be- 
long-to an earlier time, they did not produce a profound 
effect upon the public relations of science until recently. The 
ills complained of could be regarded as “growing pains.” 
They were thought of as social “problems,” which should be 
dealt with by arousing public opinion in a campaign of educa- 
tion that would lead to remedial legislation. Problems that 
could not be solved by this time-honored method would yield 
presumably to the slower processes of general enlightenment. 

This optimistic attitude was particularly characteristic of 
democratic nations. It assumed tacitly that experts could 
devise whatever “reforms” were needed, and that the ma- 
jority of voters were intelligent enough to understand and 
well disposed enough to support desirable changes. Science 
had a stellar role in this program for remedying the ills 
- incidental to progress. It did not claim knowledge of good 
and evil; but it enabled men to make their value judg- 
ments more intelligent by tracing the consequences of ac- 
tions. Many people were devoting their energies to the 
study of social problems; they spoke optimistically of their 
subjects as social “sciences.” It seemed not too much to 
hope that science might presently begin to guide social prac- 
tice in somewhat the same fashion as it guided practice in 
industry and medicine. 

A man might be skeptical of the nascent social sciences; 
but he could scarcely deny that the leading scientific nations 
managed to readjust their economic, political and social in- 
stitutions when the new technology produced results they 
deemed bad. True, the readjustments were usually made by 
attacking one evil at a time, without due consideration of 
indirect consequences, which were often unfortunate in good 
part, and sometimes canceled the gains. Also the processes 
of reform lagged so far behind the changes produced by ap- 
plications of scientific discoveries that new troubles began 
and new social adjustments were needed before the preceding 
reforms had been perfected. Despite all this, the scientific 
nations believed themselves to be evolving a social order 
adapted to the times—one that enabled them to grasp ever 
more fully the ever larger benefits scientific progress was 
bestowing upon mankind. I question whether history can 
show another period in which human hopes soared so high 





as in the closing decades of the century between Waterloo 
and the first World War. 


III 

That the public relations of science have recently become 
disturbing both to the public and to scientists is due, not to 
any change in the character of science or the behavior of 
scientists, but to changes in social conditions. While most 
people approved on the whole the applications of science be- 
fore 1914, they have come to dislike many of the effects 
produced by later applications. To be specific: when scien- 
tific improvements in one industry after another threw 
men out of work in earlier decades, the victims might suffer 
in silence or protest riotously and perhaps smash machines. 
But the public at large was not deeply concerned over their 
sufferings; it repressed disorder, expected the displaced men 
to find new jobs for themselves, and blessed science for re- 
ducing costs of production. Now that a larger part of the 
public suffers from loss of work or obsolescence of invest- 
ments, science is blamed for technological unemployment. 
When the modern arts of communication were used to fa- 
cilitate the political processes of democratic nations, they 
were extolled on all sides. Now that these arts, further im- 
proved, are controlled in some countries by autocratic gov- 
ernments and used to suppress opposition, many good people 
treat science as the culprit. When the scientific nations used 
their superior arms against backward peoples, only a few 
sensitive souls were wrathful over the unfairness or iniquity 
of the procedure. Most people felt that science was good 
when it gave them a decisive advantage over those they 
wished to “civilize.” Now that these same nations are 
threatened by still more terrible weapons in the hands of 
their peers, their moral horror is sincere, and they wish 
scientific warfare back to the pit from which it was digged. 

This shift in attitude toward science as one happens to 
benefit or suffer from its applications is doubtless a mark of 
human frailty, but it is one at which scientists should not 
cavil without recalling a similar frailty of their own. Now 
that we are on the defensive, we discover that science is 
neither good nor bad in itself, but is merely an instrument 
that can be put to good or bad uses, and that the blame for 
bad uses should be visited upon those responsible for them. 
But when science was being lauded for good works, who 
among us argued that the credit belonged, not to science, 
but to those who used it for the benefit of mankind? 

We made this discovery when difficulties forced us to think 
more carefully about the place of science in society. Well as 
the old policy of laissez-faire in public relations worked for 
a time, it had encouraged in us an indolent complacency 
foreign to the critical spirit of inquiry. We may not enjoy 
the shocks that have aroused us any more than an investi- 
gator rejoices over facts that disprove an elegant hypothesis; 
but we must face the situation and see what we can do to 
mend it. Every one concerned with the future of science or 
of mankind bears a share in the responsibility for trying to 
understand the present situation, and to decide what action, 
if any, is called for. It is not likely that a satisfactory solu- 
tion can be produced in short order, for the problem is one 
of numerous variables in shifting combinations. But I venture 
to suggest an obvious proposition that seems to me of control- 
ling importance, and to point out certain corollaries that 
should guide both our attempts to understand the public re- 
lations of science and our future policy concerning them. 


IV 

The fundamental proposition is that scientific research is 

a social process as much as business, political or religious 
activities are, and as such is interwoven with all other social 
processes, influencing them and being influenced by them. 
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My historical sketch of the public relations of science sup- 
ports this view. But let me borrow two illustrations from 
thoughtful physicists. David L. Watson has shown that social 
institutions impose their pattern upon research, putting a 
premium upon conventional inquiries and obstructing orig- 
inality. Like other social activities requiring close coopera- 
tion, research gets organized, organizations become bureau- 
cratic, bureaucrats may have routine efficiences, but originality 
of thought and cordial welcome to originality in others are 
not conspicuous among them. Watson compiles a formidable 
list of instances in which scientific organizations have been 
slow to recognize fundamental discoveries, and he makes his 
point more uncomfortable by naming certain rather odd 
contemporaries who may be doing work more important than 
the men to whom we award medals. 

In a way that should come close home to every investigator, 
P. W. Bridgman has pictured the intellectual struggles a 
scientist must undergo if he strives seriously to live “an in- 
telligently well-ordered life.” Accustomed to subject his 
concepts in physics to operational tests, Bridgman tried to 
treat with similar rigor the concepts that count most in 
social intercourse. The results were disconcerting. 


Not one of our social institutions (he found) rests on 
the secure foundation that we so easily assume when we 
refute the skeptic or instruct our young. Never has any 
institution been justified in terms that anyone capable of 
close thinking could accept without stultification. Yet if 
ever the tragic need for close thinking and intelligent con- 
victions on social questions was obvious it is at the present. 


This loose thinking that characterizes social intercourse 
introduces confusion into the lives of all, though the confusion 
may be recognized only by those who try to live intelligently. 
For every one derives the words in which he thinks from 
society. They bring into mental processes all sorts of impli- 
cations inherited from the past that will not bear analysis, 
and from which one can free oneself only by laborious anal- 
ysis of the sort that has made the exact language of physics 
differ from the ambiguous language of everyday life. 

Scientific research, then, is one among many social activities 
carried on by the peoples of our culture. Like all such 
processes, it is carried on by men who learn in childhood 
languages ill suited to close thinking; by men who wish 
to eat, to make love, to win approval as well as to know; 
by men who are reared in an environment of emotional likes 
and dislikes; by men who become so absorbed in their techni- 
cal tasks that they have little energy to criticize the non- 
scientific parts of their own make-up. And these scientific 
men form a tiny fraction of their communities. So far as 
they succeed in emancipating themselves from the miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices prevailing in their social groups, they 
become by virtue of their partial emancipation queer creatures 
whose judgment most people mistrust outside of their spe- 
cialties. Both the temperament that inclined them to research 
and the habits they form in research tend to make them 
awkward, ineffective, reluctant in appealing to the emotions 
that are so potent in influencing men. It is difficult to see how 
a few scattered individuals, each accustomed to think for him- 
self and to be critical even of his fellow inquirers, can guide 
public opinion except by slow educational processes. In the 
long run their thinking may rule the world, just because it 
serves the purposes of mankind better than the traditional 
thinking it gradually replaces. But in the short run, others 
take of scientific discoveries only the parts that have an im- 
mediate application, and put these parts to such uses as they 
see fit—uses that serve whatever aims these others pursue. 
The prompt and potent influence of science upon society 
comes from these uses, good and bad, which scientists control 
only in small part. 


Even in democratic countries, then, scientific men find it 
hard to bridge the gulf between their attitudes and those of 
the general public. In autocratic states the governments 
might give scientists fuller opportunities to direct public 
policies than they enjoy in democracies. But the autocratic 
states known to us are not built on that model. They are 
avid for science, to be sure, but only for science that is an 
uncritical servitor of ends the rulers determine. As between 
the difficult public relations confronting them in democracies 
and the shackling of free inquiry confronting them in autoc- 
racies, scientists can not hesitate. Theirs is a world of in- 
tellectual freedom, not perfect, alas, but the freest world the 
mind of man has yet created, and to let any authority under 
any pretense prescribe what conclusions they shall accept 
as scientific is to stultify the spirit of science. 


V 


What, then, can scientists do to improve their public re- 
lations in communities where they are relatively free? 

As I see the situation, they have two sets of opportunities 
and responsibilities: first, their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as citizens; second, their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as investigators. 

It must be admitted that to many scientific men the per- 
formance of civic duties is an unwelcome interruption to 
their research work. Some brilliant investigators are temper- 
mentally unfitted to share in the tumultuous processes by 
which a democracy reaches its decisions. Among the great 
discoveries of the past there have been cynics who dispised 
the “common herd,” recluses who could scarcely endure social 
contacts, geniuses so erratic that their judgments upon prac- 
tical affairs seemed crazy, rationalizers who urged the in- 
significance of one citizen among millions as an excuse for 
shirking responsibilities. Presumably representatives of these 
types exist among our scientific contemporaries; but I know 
no ground for supposing that they form a larger proportion 
of the persons listed in Dr. Cattell’s “American Men of 
Science” than of those listed in ““Who’s Who in America.” 
A goodly majority of scientific men have normally balanced 
personalities and are competent citizens. They can be counted 
upon to take their civic responsibilities as conscientiously on 
the average as any other group, and to act with as much 
common sense. 

What scientific men can do as citizens is like what other 
intelligent men can do. If democracy is to work well, many 
people must form considered judgments upon a wide variety 
of problems. In forming a considered judgment on a given 
issue, what experts have to say should be taken into account. 
Who these experts are depends upon the character of the 
issue; more often than not contributions are needed from 
several kinds of specialists. All the many species of the 
genus scientist belong at one time or another in the list of 
desirable technical advisers; so also do lawyers, business or- 
ganizers, labor leaders, social workers, educators, civil serv- 
ants, politicians, and so on. When matters within the com- 
petence of some group of scientists are involved, they should 
contribute what they know, whether formally invited to do 
so or not. To make their advice effective they should wel- 
come help from people more skilled than themselves in 
the arts of popular presentation. On matters concerning 
which a scientist has not special knowledge, he should listen 
to others and form the best judgment he can from what 
they advise. To an individual this task of sifting and weigh- 
ing different opinions is time-consuming and difficult. On 
complicated issues organization is needed to bring into focus 
all the intelligence available in the community. Hence, one 
of the civic duties incumbent upon all scientific men in com- 
mon with other citizens is to support vigorously but critically 
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the nascent movement toward organizing all the intelligence 
we possess for constructive study of social problems before 
they become pressing emergencies that have to be dealt with 
in a hurry that allows no time for careful thinking. 

The outside limits of what scientists can accomplish as 
citizens are set by their ignorance. Not merely does no 
individual have more than a tiny fraction of the knowledge 
that is needed; all the scientists of the country put together 
do not know enough to solve many of the problems that a 
democracy faces. I addition to the responsibilities they share 
with all other citizens, scientific men have the special duty 
of trying to increase the kind of knowledge required to deal 
intelligently with public problems. Their opportunities and 
responsibilities as citizens merge into their opportunities and 
responsibilities as investigators. 

From the social view-point, the most urgent item in the 
unfinished business of science is to increase knowledge of 
human behavior. If we had keener insight into individual 
psychology, we might not be able to alter fundamental drives, 
but we might be able to direct them into beneficent chan- 
nels. Preaching righteousness doubtless prevents men from 
being as bestial as they might otherwise become. Appeals to 
reason prevent them from making as many errors as they 
otherwise might. But the moralist and the rationalist admit 
that the results of their efforts are grievously disappointing. 
Scientific men with any gift of self-analysis realize that they 
have their own shares of selfishness and animosities. To 
subdue traits in oneself is hard enough to give an inkling of 
the difficulty of controlling them in society at large. Per- 
haps, and perhaps is all we can say, if we can come to a 
clearer understanding of how we behave, we can learn how 
to condition men so that their energies will go less into 
making one another miserable. 

One of the things we have learned about individual be- 
havior is that it is influenced greatly by social environment. 
In John Dewey’s phrase, “all psychology is social psychology.” 
Improving knowledge of social organization and its work- 
ing is therefore part and parcel of the urgent task of learn- 
ing how men behave. Though we may believe ourselves citi- 
zens of the most fortunate nation in the world, we have no 
more reason for complacency about the way in which our 
social organization works than for complacency about in- 
dividual behavior. For example, our economic organization 
does not permit us to buy from one another as much wealth 
as our workers are able and eager to produce. Even in the 
best of years we fail to provide a national income large 
enough to give American families on the average what ex- 
perts on household economics hold to be a standard of living 
adequate to maintain efficiency. In bad years this inadequate 
income falls off by a fifth or a sixth; in the very worst years 
by 40 per cent or more. All this is true of our industrial 
equipment and practice as they stand. Proud as they are of 
our technological progress, engineers know that much of our 
equipment and many of our methods are far behind the 
times. We fail to make full use of knowledge that techno- 
logical applications of scientific discoveries have put at our 
disposal. I might develop the shortcomings of our economic 
organization at great length, and then go on to exploit the 
weaknesses of our political and social institutions. It is need- 
less to do so; for every candid and intelligent citizen can 
point out defects, however convinced he may be that, with 
all its faults, the American scheme of institutions is the best 
in the world. If scientists can do more than other intelli- 
gent citizens toward improving social organization, their con- 
tribution will consist in raising knowledge of social practice. 

We all know that the social sciences lag far behind the 
natural sciences. That is because they deal with phenomena 
more complicated, more variable and less susceptible of ex- 








perimental manipulation. Since investigators can not ex- 
periment at will upon social groups, they can not effectively 
apply to their problems the methods that have made the 
laboratory sciences strong. Max Planck once told J. M. 
Keynes that in early life he thought of studying economics, 
but found it too difficult. Of course economic theory as we 
have it to-day is far easier to master than physical theory. 
But Planck was a true scientist, one who wished to gain 
knowledge that accounted for actual phenomena. He had 
learned enough to realize that it is far harder to get such 
knowledge of economic than of physical processes. 

Yet the case of economics and its sister sciences is not 
hopeless. The rapid growth of statistics is providing mass 
observations upon social behavior of many kinds; the equally 
rapid growth of statistical technique enables us to learn more 
from a given array of data than our predecessors could. These 
materials and methods are making it possible to measure 
many social factors, some rather accurately, some roughly. 
Uniformities appear not only in averages but also in the way 
in which individual items are distributed about their means. 
Statements in terms of probability can be substituted for vague 
statements about the effect a certain cause “ends” to produce. 
True, work on this observational basis encounters many diffi- 
culties. It is limited by the variety, extent and accuracy of 
reliable data upon human behavior. It is laborious, slow and 
expensive. In presenting his work a realistic investigator be- 
gins with a critique of his data and methods, he ends by 
setting forth the probable errors and limitations of his re- 
sults, and the road from the beginning to the end may be 
long. Instead of definitive conclusions he thinks others should 
accept, he presents tentative approximations he expects others 
to improve. The work has not even the advantage of calling 
for less hard thinking than speculative theorizing; for the 
relations among the variables in the problem are seldom mani- 
fest of themselves. All that can be claimed for this type of 
work is that it deals with actual experience, that its results 
stand or fall by the test of conformity to fact, and that it 
grows cumulatively after the fashion of the observational 
sciences. But that is enough to give mankind strong reason 
for following this lead in seeking the knowledge required 
to improve social organization. 

I do not imply that the social sciences can rapidly become 
such assured guides to social progress as the natural sciences 
are to technology. Because of difficulties inhering in their 
subject-matter, the social sciences will continue indefinitely 
to lag behind the natural sciences in precision and reliability. 
For a long time to come we shall have to form our opinions 
on many social issues in the light of common sense rather than 
of science. Knowledge of past experience should prove help- 
ful in this uncertain process, and advice from specialists who 
have studied this experience should be sought. But wise 
technical advisers in these difficult matters will not pretend 
to certitude. As citizens we shall do well to suspect the in- 
telligence, the candor or the disinterestedness of those who 
promise sure cures for social ills. 

Scientific men are wont to face facts, whether these facts 
conform to their wishes or not. Most of them are sufficiently 
emancipated from conventional thinking to look critically 
upon social institutions. They contrast the society of to-day 
with its poverty in the midst of plenty, its class, racial and 
international animosities, its puerile aims and its destructive 
methods, to a society they can imagine living in security and 
comfort, using its increasing knowledge to provide a finer 
life for all mankind. This contrast should not be accepted 
in a spirit of resignation. It is a call to action. But scientific 
men will not be true to their own standards, they will not 
render to society the largest service of which they are capable, 
if they let their actions be guided by their feelings. No 
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current discouragement should blind us to the great strides 
in human welfare made since science assumed its modern 
form; no fit of impatience over delays and relapses should 
make us forget that knowledge is won step by step, through 
the toilsome efforts of thousands of men. To jump this work 
with its numberless failures and its gradually cumulating suc- 
cesses, expecting to land in Utopia, is to give up faith in 
science for faith in magic. Men who take scientific methods 
seriously as the best hope of floundering mankind will seek 
to apply them just as critically and remorselessly in their 
social as in their physical thinking. 

But science can not flourish in the future and yield the 
fruits for which we hope unless freedom of thought prevails. 
That is a condition we have been inclined to take for granted 
as part of the heritage our predecessors won. Now we realize 
that what they fought to win we must fight to maintain. The 
investigator’s right to follow truth wherever it led was part 
of the common man’s right to freedom of conscience and 
freedom of speech. These rights were establshed by political 
struggles and embodied in political institutions. The demo- 
cratic way of life and the scientific way of thinking grew 
up together, each nourishing the other. If one now fails the 
other will falter. Where democracy is suppressed today 
science is fettered; for autocracy can not brook disinterested 
criticism of its dogmas or its practices. Freedom of scientific 





work in the years to come can be guaranteed only by preserv- 
ing the institutions that secure freedom to all citizens. Per- 
haps scientific men have more at stake than any other social 
group in the struggle to maintain democracy. 

To this struggle they can make a crucial contribution. 
The fate of free societies hangs upon the wisdom or folly 
of mass decisions. The gravest dangers to democracy come 
from within, not from without. They are ignorance and 
propaganda that turns ignorance to its uses. The best way 
of dispelling ignorance is by diffusing knowledge. The most 
effective defense against meretricious propaganda is critical 
inquiry. John Dewey is warranted in saying that “the future 
of democracy is allied with spread of the scientific attitude.” 
To foster this attitude among their fellow citizens by all 
means within their power is a duty incumbent upon us who 
cherish science. As teachers in schools and colleges we can 
help thousands to develop respect for evidence. As citizens 
we can be brave opponents of prejudice and hysteria. We can 
promote general understanding of the methods and results 
of science through our own writings or those of allies more 
skilled in popular exposition. These things we should do, 
not as high priests assured that they are always right, but as 
workers who have learned a method of treating problems 
that wins cumulative successes, and who would like to share 
that method with others. 


Federal Taxation of State and 
Municipal Bonds 


IT WOULD UNDERMINE LOCAL SOLVENCY AND LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR., Attorney-General of New York State 
Delivered at Municipal Bond Club of New York Luncheon, December 22, 1939 


simple document of a few pages. To understand its 

real scope, however, we should include the more than 
three hundred volumes of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court which must be searched and researched to 
gather their meaning. Even then we are apt to be in the 
dark because of constantly and rapidly changing conditions 
and decisions. To me it appears of the utmost importance 
that we exert our every effort to restore the Constitution, so 
far as possible, to its inherent simplicity and to maintain the 
Federal system of government therein set up. Necessities 
have created situations which have led to the enactment of 
new laws and the handing down of new judicial decisions 
by virtue of all of which we have witnessed a steadily grow- 
ing concentration of power in the Federal government. 
Except as absolutely essential to the preservation of an 
integrated national life within our Federal system, such con- 
centration should be furthest from our desires. Otherwise 
we will defeat the end we all seek—the greatest amount of 
local self-government consistent with national well-being and 
safety. 

In this picture of rapidly expanding national powers, one 
issue has recently received widespread attention. That is 
the attempt of the Treasury Department to tax the income 
from State and municipal bonds and the resultant struggle 
of the states and their municipalities to preserve their fiscal 
machinery from complete subservience to the national treas- 
ury. There can be little doubt that the levy of Federal taxes 
upon the income from State and municipal bonds will con- 
stitute a serious burden. At the present time, such a practice 
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may very well threaten the solvency or impair the borrowing 
power of many states, cities and other municipalities. 

Most of you are familiar with the general subject of tax 
free bonds and their position in the market. No one familiar 
with fiscal affairs in the past decade could be unaware of the 
campaign being waged to convince the people that wealth 
has found a refuge in tax-exempt securities. In recent years 
this idea has been so hammered home in radio addresses, 
editorials, cartoons and stump speeches, that half-truths and 
misrepresentations are now accepted as truth. Only when 
faced with the possible enactment of Federal legislation to 
tax income from State and municipal bonds did the states 
and municipalities awaken to the danger. The Treasury has 
been driving hard to put such legislation through Congress. 
At the last regular session of Congress the special Senate 
Committee failed to report this proposal, the Committee 
being evenly divided, three to three. In the House, the 
Ways and Means Committee also failed to report the bill. 
In no small measure this result was due to almost unanimous 
protest from states and municipalities, supported, I am glad 
to state, by leading bankers, tax authorities (excepting the 
Treasury’s own experts) as well as municipal fiscal experts. 
For the first time the truth began to dawn on State and local 
officials that each town, village and hamlet, each city, county 
and state was confronted with a real danger. Their repre- 
sentatives came to Washington in numbers and armed with 
facts. From California to Maine and from Michigan to 
Florida the state and local authorities gathered and presented 
a united protest against an attempt to destroy, by Federal 
statute, what had always been regarded as a Constitutional 
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safeguard. The voices of the folks back home were heard in 
far-away Washington with salutary results. But the fight 
will undoubtedly go on in the next session of Congress. 

A few of the aspects of this problem should be of in- 
terest to you. This is not the time nor the place to bore 
you with endless figures, charts and facts to establish my 
point. ‘hose were carefully prepared in a masterly report 
for the Comptroller of New York State by Professor Harley 
Lutz of Princeton University, entitled “Fiscal and Economic 
Effects of the ‘Taxation of Public Securities”. They were in 
turn presented to the Senate and House Committees in 
Washington. But Professor Lutz’s conclusions are impor- 
tant. He finds that local financing conservatively speaking, 
will be burdened from 60 to 100 points, or an increase of 
20 per cent and up if interest on state and municipal bonds is 
taxed. On the basis of the total of outstanding state and 
local bonds, he estimates such a tax will mean a minimum 
added cost for interest to states and municipalities of some 
$113,000,000 annually. It will very likely be higher. We 
had one example of its effect recently when there were no 
bidders for the $3,000,000 of taxable bonds of the New 
York Frontier Bridge Commission to finance the construc- 
tion of the “Honeymoon Bridge” at Niagara Falls. 

‘The Treasury Department itself furnishes figures differing 
little from those of Professor Lutz. The Treasury places the 
added cost for interest, or, if you will, the present “saving” 
to states and municipalities, at a maximum of some $105,- 
000,000. One of the Treasury witnesses at the Senate Com- 
mittee hearings testified that: 

“With the present group of purchasers of tax-exempt 
bonds out of the market, prices for Government securities 
would unquestionably fall—that is, the issuing governments 
would have to offer a higher interest rate.” There is no 
denying the fact that taxing these bonds will increase the 
cost of borrowing. 

There is another serious feature to the Treasury’s plan: 
it is said to be reciprocal in benefits whereas there is really 
no such reciprocity. The States and the municipalities cannot 
now tax and it is not proposed to permit them to tax Federal 
real property. The States which now have no general income 
tax laws will receive no reciprocal benefits unless they impose 
general income taxes. The great majority of the States will 
receive little or no return from taxation of income from 
Federal bonds because these holdings are concentrated in not 
more than four or five states. But the real joker of this 
so-called reciprocal taxation is that the Federal Government 
asserts its right so to tax, whereas the States are only given 
permission as an act of grace to tax income on Federal 
securities. Any succeeding Congress might very well with- 
draw this boon, leaving the States on the wrong end of a 
bad bargain. 

But how about the position of the smaller governmental 
units—the counties, cities, towns, villages, etc. What do they 
receive? Nothing! First of all their borrowing will be more 
expensive. Many of them, as you are fully aware, cannot 
stand any greater interest load. Secondly, the borrowing 
power of local units is narrowly restricted by State constitu- 
tions and statutes. The local units of government depend 
almost wholly on real estate taxes for the bulk of their 
revenues. Realty taxes are already at the peak. Building 
operations, so necessary to recovery, are hamstrung by the 
high and still rising realty taxes. Local units cannot impose 
income taxes or other taxes on income from Federal securities 
and they cannot tax Federal real property. For them it is a 
case of everything going out and nothing coming in. 

Probably the most revealing facts are those which com- 
pletely explode the Treasury claim that tax free bonds have 
been a haven for the rich who are said to escape their tax 





burdens thereby. Under-Secretary Hanes said before the 
House Committee “Tax exempt securities can and do afford 
opportunities for tax avoidance”. This is not wholly true. 
The facts from the Treasury’s own storehouse of figures 
reveal the falsity of the hue and cry designed to bring popular 
support. Since 1926 some 108,493 estates were examined. 
Out of these 3,044 showed a net estate of more than $1,- 
000,000. Of those estates of more than $1,000,000, less than 
10 per cent had investments in State and municipal bonds. 
Only 5.63 per cent of the 108,493 estates examined had in- 
vestments in tax-exempt bonds, including Federal, State and 
municipal bonds. -These figures will demonstrate that tax- 
exempt bonds are not used as a “refuge for the wealthy” or 
for “tax avoidance”. 

It is said that the failure of capital to flow freely into 
business ventures is attributable to tax-exemption. ‘Tax- 
exempt bonds have been issued for a long time and they have 
never been a deterrent to business expansion. Furthermore, 
the recent flow of capital into business has been admitted by 
the Treasury to be due to “improvement in business senti- 
ment”. This money, as Mr. Hanes said in the New York 
Times of Sept. 17th, has “been coming out of the storm 
cellars”. The truth is that money wants some assurance of 
safety, of stable value over a period of time, of reasonably 
predictable laws affecting business and its profits. These are 
the factors that should command attention, not the bogey of 
tax-exempt State and municipal bonds. The Mayor of New 
York City cannot be said to be a representative of bankers 
or big business or of the wealthy seeking refuge from taxa- 
tion. Yet he is one of the most outspoken opponents of the 
proposal to tax State and municipal securities. ““The proposal 
comes one hundred and fifty years too late,” he said—and he’s 
right. We have developed our government and our economy 
under a Federal system upon the principle of reciprocal 
immunities designed to prevent the complete subjugation of 
State and local units to National control. For one hundred 
and fifty years, that system has produced a society which 
stands favorable comparison with the rest of the world. Not 
only do we wish it broken down without a visible and acceptable 
substitute, but we do not wish to see economic measures of 
make-shift character, in the guise of revenue-producing meas- 
ures, undermine local solvency and local self-government. 

The education of the public is essential on this question. 
People generally must be made to understand that the re- 
moval of tax exemption on State and municipal bonds is not 
a revenue-producing measure. Since it cannot attach to 
already outstanding issues, there will be little additional 
revenue for a generation to come. Furthermore, it is a known 
fact that the great masses of tax-exempt bonds are in the 
folios of charitable, religious and educational foundations, 
institutions not taxable; pension and retirement funds, not 
taxable; sinking funds of governments, Federal, State and 
local, not taxable. Is it the thought of the Treasury that 
these governmental units and public benefit institutions are 
to be taxed? The purchaser of tax-exempt bonds, moreover, 
pays his tax in the lower interest rate he receives and the 
higher price of the bond. It is of the greatest importance to 
drive all these factors home to the people. It must be done 
if we are to offset the emotional propaganda from the Treas- 
ury which seeks to accomplish the result we oppose. 

In all of this talk I have avoided bare legal theories and 
case-law discussion. I am convinced that we can prove our 
case against the attempt to tax State and municipal securities 
on the facts themselves without delving into the wells of 
constitutional law. And to the extent that we do so, the 
result is clarification rather than confusion. You gentlemen 
can be of great assistance in this fight. I urge you to support 
our stand wherever you find the issue raised. 
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Did You Say Democracy ? 


IF THIS BE DEMOCRACY, GIVE ME BACK THE REPUBLIC 





By MERWIN K. HART, President, New York State Economic Council, Inc. 
Delivered before the Nassau Club, Princeton, New Jersey, Wednesday, February 14, 1940 


augural message in January, 1933, was able to do 

quite well without once using the word “democracy.” 
He found it no more necessary in his inaugural of 1935. Two 
years later he employed the word twice. 

In his inaugural message of 1939, however, he used 
“democracy” (or a derivative thereof) twenty-five times. 
And in his annual message to the legislature January 3, 1940, 
he used it no less than thirty-three times. Needless to state 
the word in question has no reference to the Democratic 
Party. Is is “democracy” with a small “d,” of which I am 
speaking. 

Now we find the word “democracy” neither in the Dec- 
laration of Independence nor the federal Constitution. In- 
deed it occurs but rarely in such as I have seen of the state 
papers of the first century and a quarter of the nation’s 
existence. The first inaugural of Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, refers several times to the 
republic or the republican form of government; but the word 
democracy, or any form of it, does not occur. Julia Ward 
Howe did not write the “Battle Hymn of the Democracy.” 

Congressman George A. Dondero of Michigan said on 
June 23, 1939, in the House of Representatives: 


“Prior to two decades ago the writings and utter- 
ances of our leading American statesmen may be 
searched in vain for the use of the term ‘democracy’ 
except in its fundamental sense as distinguished from 
aristocracy and not as a form of government. On the 
other hand will be found innumerable references by 
those statesmen to our ‘Republic’ as a form of govern- 
ment. 


TT Governor of New York State in his first in- 


I have mentioned Governor Lehman’s use of “democracy” 
only as an example. For writers and speakers use the word 
on all occasions. Statesmen rarely rise to address any group 
without paying it their tribute. Preambles of legislation pon- 
tificate about it. Nor is its use confined to superficial thinkers, 
for many serious men and women, probably in unconscious 
imitation, join in. 

How does it happen, it may be asked, that we have waited 
till the last few years to discover we are not a republic but 
a democracy? Who thought up the idea, since somebody is 
probably responsible for every idea? 

President Woodrow Wilson seems to have begun the talk 
by saying we entered the World War “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” We need not dwell on what he would 
think today of the success of the venture, viewed from that 
standoint, having in mind that in the year of God, 1940, a 
large proportion of the world is dominated by dictators as 
ruthless as Ghengis Kahn. What does interest us is that today 
we are being told by our British and French friends that we 
in the United States ought to join them—the other “dem- 
ocracies ’—in repelling the aggressions of these dictators. 

After Wilson’s term as President we again became a re- 
public. The kind of democracy he talked about passed out of 


discussion. 
- * am _ + . 


What is meant by a “democracy” as compared to a “re- 
public”? 
The dictionaries really shed little light. Their definitions 


cover a wide range. Webster’s New International (1934) 
defines it in part in these words: 

“Government by the people; a form of government 
in which the supreme power is retained by the people 
and exercised either directly (absolute or pure democ- 
racy) or indirectly (representative democracy) through 
a system of representation and delegated authority 
periodically renewed, as a constitutional representative 
government or republic. . . .” 

Webster goes on to say: 

“Specifically, and commonly in modern use, a democ- 
racy is a representative government where there is 
equality of rights without heredity differences in rank 
or privilege, and is distinguished from aristocracy.” 
Under these definitions the United States was, in gen- 

eral, as much of a democracy before 1933 as she has been 
since. Yet she was almost always spoken of as a republic; 
while since then, especially the past five years, she is almost 
never spoken of as anything but a democracy. Indeed certain 
writers grow scornful when here and there a voice is raised 
to support the contention that we are and always have been 
a republic. 

In 1919, Mr. John Spargo, for many years leader of the 
Socialist party in the United States, formally announced 
that he had left the Socialist party and had because a sup- 
porter of the capitalist system. When asked why he did this, 
he said, “Because I decided that under the capitalist system 
the average man has the best chance.” 

That is the test—what system gives the average man the 
best chance? For in this land of opportunity, the system 
that does give that chance is the one that will and ought to 
prevail. I share fully the common desire that every person 
in the United States enjoy the largest measure of the abun- 
dant life; that to that end hardship should be alleviated, 
and that irrespective of class, men and women be given every 
opportunity to make the most of themselves. But this is no 
new ambition in the United States. For a full century and 
a half it has been so well realized under our republican form 
of government that in order to admire and to imitate the 
whole world made a path to our door. 

But now these several years propaganda has been hard at 
work to make us forget the concept or a republic. In six 
short years’ we have weakened the political edifice under 
which the great attainments of the past were made possible. 
Can it be that all this excessive talk about democracy is a 
smoke screen, to cover forces whose schemes many of us do 
not understand—perhaps do not even suspect? At the mo- 
ment we do not have enough direct evidence of what the 
cause of all this buzz about “democracy” may be. But by 
inference there is a strong presumption. 

. - o 2 a * 


Certain facts deserve mention. 

In the iirst place we were not intended to be,a democracy: 
One does not have to read all the writings of the Founding 
Fathers to realize that in the Constitutional Convention 
they weighed the merits of several forms of government 
including both democracy and republic, and they rejected 
democracy and adopted the republican form. Moreover 
they wrote into Article IV of the Constitution that— 
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“The United States shall guarantee to every state 
a republican form of government.” 


If the dropping of the term republic and the current, 
almost universal use of democracy be justified, it must mean 
that, those who prate of democracy believe the republic 
has not been a success, but that a democracy would be; that 
a republic is for the few, while a democracy: is for all. But 
with nine million workers still unemployed, and with the 
prevailing uneasiness and apprehension, it may well be 
doubted that the change in words has been accompanied by 
that degree of improved well-being expected by those who 
make their incantations before democracy. 

lf the claim be made that under the republic all qualified 
persons have not participated in public and other affairs, 
while under democracy they would participate, we may ob- 
serve that great numbers of persons seem not to desire— 
indeed to be quite unwilling to participate, no matter what 
the nomenclature. In the five presidential elections ending 
with that of 1936 the total vote cast throughout the United 
States ranged from 77% (1936) down to as low as 57% 
in one of the earliest elections, of the eligible voters. And 
we know that many hundreds of millions of dollars of relief 
and public works money was so spent in 1936 as vastly to 
increase the vote. In other than presidential years the per- 
centage cast has always been much less. 

In the affairs of corporations a similar lethargy is noted. 
Even after notice of a stockholders’ meeting, not more than 
a handful of stockholders show up—often none at all. The 
reason seems to be that they have elected a board of directors 
who in turn have elected a set of officers and that it’s up to 
the directors and officers to run the business. Besides, they 
are all more or less occupied each with his own work or 
plav. They don’t want to be bothered. 

Even within boards of directors, it is often difficult for 
the officers to draw out really forceful dissenting opinions. 
Frequently after discussion it is moved to abide by the 
decision of the president. 

Is it not our actual experience that substantial numbers of 
persons have no desire to lead? They wish to follow. They 
prefer to avoid the task of thinking (if only others will think 
for them. They don’t even desire to express an opinion, if 
by chance that opinion carries with it responsibility. Assum- 
ing, then, that the cry for more democracy implies there 
is a widespread desire for more opportunity to take respon- 
sible part, do these facts really support the notion? 

Clearly I think, in spite of youth and other mass move- 
ments inspired by alien ideologies, there is little more evi- 
dence today than ten or twenty years ago that the people are 
more anxious to take active part in things. Of course they 
want to retain the right to take part when they judge the 
issue important. But this right the republic guaranteed them. 
Democracy has, if anything, detracted from it. For bureaus 
set up under much of our federal legislation have reduced the 
individual to a subjection unknown in the history of the 
republic. 

a 

We are told we must have more democracy in education. 
If this means that all youth should be educated, if necessary 
at public expense, up to the reasonable limit of their ability 
to profit by it, I entirely agree. One of the secrets of our 
country’s greatness has been that so many of her leaders in 
public and private life have come from the ranks. This 
condition should be perpetuated—should be strengthened as 
opportunity offers, care being taken that we do not mistake 
mere schooling for education, nor measure education by the 
amount of money spent. 

It is of interest to note that while it is in great vogue in 
our universities, as elsewhere, to speak much of democracy, 


in some of them we observe a certain contrast. It is said that 
Harvard has furnished a larger portion of present federal 
officeholders than any university in the country. Yet one 
wonders whether they drew their democracy from the breast 
of their Alma Mater, for since the days when Charles W. 
Eliot assumed the presidency of the institution (and I don’t 
know for how long before that) Harvard has been run, and 
ably run, by a very small group. Seven men constitute the 
Harvard Corporation. It is a self-perpetuating body, the 
remaining members filling any vacancy. It has sole power to 
select the president. And the somewhat amusing fact is that, 
once selected, if he is any good (and Harvard presidents have 
been very good) he presently takes over the dictatorship, as 
it were, and reigns until he dies or resigns. And don’t think 
I am criticizing all this—I am merely recording it as fact, 
only to add that nearly everybody is satisfied with it. Har- 
vard has not always turned out a winning crew or football 
team. Yale may frequently win the checkers tournament. 
But in most other respects, Harvard seems to stand fairly 
high. The plan works well, and if there is any desire for 
change, I have not heard of it. Though many of the faculty 
teach, and some of the students learn, that there should be 
greater democracy in other fields than theirs—for instance, 
in employer-employee relations—they themselves continue to 
live happily under a dictatorship, a dictatorship within a 
republic. And the Republic has guaranteed men the right 
so to conduct their affairs if they so desire. 

We find interesting evidence of this same contrast even in 
political fields. In a certain American city of less than two 
hundred thousand people, the politicians have long been in 
full control. Now the one major party, now the other, has 
been in power. Government standards have rarely risen 
above mediocre. Affairs have muddled along. There have 
been few major scandals—not many instances of able manage- 
ment. There is at least one important municipal need which 
cannot be satisfied because the city has long been close to 
its debt limit. 

Yet in this city the public library, almost wholly supported 
by city funds, is under the control of a small, unsalaried self- 
perpetuating board of trustees. It is possible that even the 
existence of such a board is unconstitutional under the laws 
of the state. But so well run is this library—so satisfactory 
the service it renders the people, that no one would risk the 
condemnation of public opinion by raising the point. Democ- 
racy dare not challenge autocracy, for fear if democracy won 
out it could not so well serve the people! 

So, my conclusion is that if those who desire more democ- 
racy mean that the people should always and constantly direct 
and control everything, with little authority entrusted to the 
duly constituted official, that conception runs counter to some 
of our most useful and important experience. 

. 2 2.2.8 2 


To be sure, if a republic is the rule of the people through 
representatives, and a democracy the rule of the people them- 
selves, then certain steps during the past thirty years have 
taken us measurably away from the concept of a republic. 
Time here does not permit discussion of them, but it is by 
no means certain they have tended to the improvement of 
government. Each of them doubtless served at the moment 
as an issue on which aspiring candidates rode into office; but 
when the smoke of the campaign cleared away the republic 
had been weakened rather than strengthened. 

Thus the innovation of the direct election of United States 
Senators tended to reduce the average calibre and character 
of men willing to run for the senate. A member of the com- 
mittee that waited upon Elihu Root and offered him the 
nomination, which he gladly accepted, as senator from New 
York, was likewise on the committee that six years later 
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offered him renomination. But this second time Mr. Root 
declined, saying, in substance, he would not submit under the 
direct election plan to a petty scramble for that great office. 

Direct primaries as the means of nominating candidates, 
say, for Congress and the state legislatures, were intended to 
bring public office closer to the people. But the result of the 
direct primary often has been that the candidate with the 
most money to spend, or who was the best showman, got 
the nomination. 

Another dilution of the republican form of government 
has been the introduction in a number of states of the 
initiative and recall. While in isolated cases these may show 
some benefit, yet in general they have tended to undermine 
representative government—to produce turmoil and agita- 
tion. Their net effect is to impair individual responsibility 
among office-holders, and to place upon the electors decisions 
they are not well enough informed to make. The “Thirty 
Dollars every Thursday” constitutional amendment in Cal- 
ifornia last November, which was an instance of this, was 
decisively beaten; but many measures committing the people 
to unwise propositions, without responsible sponsorship, have 
been ballyhooed through in many states. 


Se ff 2 2 = ®@ 


The direct election of senators, direct primaries and the 
initiative and recall all pertain to the choosing of candidates 
or the submission of propositions at the polls. All of them 
are said to be part of “The democratic process.” All are of 
course claimed to be for the benefit of the people—are be- 
lieved by their advocates to enlarge the liberties of the 
individual. 

But once candidates are chosen or proposals carried at the 
polls, what kinds of laws are passed, under the impelling 
influence of this fetish, democracy? Do these laws in fact 
enhance the liberties of the individual ? 

The answer may be found in some of the federal statutes 
of the past five or six years. 

Although labor unions have never been particularly pop- 
ular with the average American worker, the National Labor 
Relations Act has put the government in the business of forc- 
ing the workers into unions, preferably into the C.I.O., 
whether they wish to join or not. A biased and tyrannical 
board of three members has come into crude control of the 
delicate relationship between the man who holds a job and 
the man who employs him and must find the money to pay 
him. Thus the rights of the worker have been curtailed, the 
well established confidence between employer and employee 
in many industries has been undermined, leadership has be- 
come crippled and economic recovery prevented. Personal 
liberty has been abridged. 

In government’s efforts to regulate and control private 
finance, the SEC has undoubtedly cleaned up certain abuses. 
But it is equally true that regulation by that commission is 
so drastic as to make difficult the financing of many enter- 
prises. “Venture money,” the kind without which the exten- 
sion of private enterprise is impossible, has been largely 
frightened out of the picture. The SEC aims to guarantee 
the security buyer against loss. But the chief effect is to 
guarantee much of our business enterprise against expansion. 

Federal and state governments alike have ventured gaily 
and on the grand scale into various schemes of so-called social 
security. The Old Age Plan of the Federal Social Security 
Act is an example. The theory of this is that nobody should 
have to worry about his old age. The motive is praiseworthy, 
but we shall find out later whether the plan meets expecta- 
tions. Before we distribute wealth, we must create it. And 
the mere passing of a statute does not create wealth. 

This country, the first hundred and fifty years of its exist- 








ence, developed its own kind of social security—an individual 
kind. Thrift and a willingness to work long and hard were 
virtues. We throve on what Theodore Roosevelt called the 
strenuous life. Tens of millions of persons accumulated sav- 
ings accounts, held life insurance policies and owned their 
own homes. By 1930 several million workers had become 
beneficiaries under group old age pension plans, many written 
by life insurance companies. A number of large concerns 
such as General Electric Company and Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany had set up unemployment insurance plans. It is likely 
that under somewhat slow but steady growth, which is the 
American way, making sure at all times that their feet stayed 
on the ground, American employers would have worked out 
a sound scheme that by this time would have spread to a large 
percentage of the population. We would have had a sound 
plan for social security for a large part of the people, with- 
out involving the public credit. 

But this had little to commend it to the politician whose 
inspiration was democracy. With envious eyes of the great 
life insurance companies, which provided no public jobs, he 
was determined that such social insurance as might be set 
up should be through the government, because that would 
insure a new crop of public jobs. So, invoking democracy, he 
had his way. 

Meanwhile, incidentally, the proceeds of the security taxes, 
withdrawn from both employer and employee, are one more 
deterrent to economic recovery; and these same proceeds are 
used not to reduce federal debt but in effect to pay current 
expense. Meanwhile, too, the people, able to get little more 
than one or two per cent on government or municipal bonds, 
or from savings accounts, are discouraged in their desire to 
save. And further demoralization of our youth results 
through such teaching as that of Prof. Harold Rugg of 
Teachers College, Columbia, who says in one of his text- 
books widely used throughout the United States, that all 
that is needed to maintain a high standard of living could 
now be produced in a twelve-hour working week. All in the 
name of democracy. 

In democracy’s name, too, we have taken up with the 
notion that government must rehouse that one-third of the 
people who, high authority tells us, is ill-housed. It is hardly 
too much to say that in its effort to do this government has 
literally run wild. In New York City two or three years 
ago two housing projects cost about $5,000 per family to 
construct, not including land. All the private housing built 
that same year in New York City (including the most 
costly and the cheapest), taking care of about 32,000 families, 
cost (according to reliable estimates) less than $4,000 per 
family to construct, not including land. Thus, the law com- 
pelled supposedly industrious, hardworking or wealthy peo- 
ple to furnish to the supposedly unfortunate or incompetent 
members of the community living quarters costing twenty- 
five per cent more than they felt able to build for themselves. 

In one city of upstate New York a slum clearance housing 
project has just been built at a cost of a million dollars. It 
is half a mile from the settled part of the town, and about 
a quarter of a mile from almost any building except an 
armory. Apparently the chief reason the town took it was 
because the money was so cheap, and because of government 
propaganda. Its erection did not clear any slum. It may 
easily force still lower the already-depressed value of other 
real estate. It is extremely likely that its existence, well 
outside the city proper, will require further public expendi- 
ture for new schools and other services. And of course the 
project is tax-exempt. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating major laws passed 
in recent years in the name of democracy. And we could 
name other measures now pending in Congress, such as the 
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Youth Bill, calling for an annual appropriation of five hun- 
dred million dollars. 

The spirit dominating these measures was casually set 
forth by Mr. Raymond Clapper in his column of February 
9th, when he said in speaking of the Youth Bill, “The Amer- 
ican Youth Congress is interested in federal legislation which 
would make our democracy more responsive to the needs of 
our people, especially youth.” 

But there are, it seems to me, three major results of these 
attempts to “make our democracy more responsive to the 
needs of our people,” whatever that may mean: 

First—We have acted without regard to financial cost— 
without regard to other commitments made—without regard 
to whether the people who are the producers can afford to 
pay. In lifting taxes to unprecedented levels, we have re- 
duced the amount of money available to hire workers; and 
by adding more than twenty-five billions to our national 
debt, we have dealt a blow to that public confidence which 
is absolutely necessary to induce prudent businessmen to ex- 
pand present activities and undertake new ones. The fed- 
eral debt has already reached such a figure that it may never 
be paid. 

Second — We have often placed material considerations 
above all others, and have acted without regard to the effect 
on individual morale. We have taught many of the people 
to depend not on their individual efforts but on govern- 
ment hand-outs. When we formerly cultivated in every 
boy’s mind the idea of self-reliance, we raised a man who 
strove mightly to overcome all obstacles in his efforts to 
produce; and the result, granting here and there the system’s 
weak points, was such an aggregate of goods and services as 
gave the average residents of the United States a standard 
of life and living with which that of no other land could 
compare. 

Third — In passing these measures we have centralized 
such powers in Washington as to amount in substantial mea- 
sure to a dictatorship. The President of the United States 
himself recognized this when he said on January 4, 1936, 
in his message to Congress that “in thirty-four months we 
have built up new instruments of public power. In the hands 
of the people’s government this power is wholesome and 
proper. But in the hands of political puppets of an economic 
autocracy, such power would provide shackles for the liberties 
of the people.” 

“Democracy,” then, is the rallying cry under which the 
American system of government is being prepared for des- 
potism. Its clear outline is already fashioned. 
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What started all this talk about “democracy” in the United 
States? 


Begining with the Communist International meeting in 
1935 in Moscow, the representatives of that world organiza- 
tion began everywhere to speak of Soviet Russia as a “democ- 
racy’’—as one of “the great democracies,” of which the others 
were Great Britain, France and the United States. Many 
organizations were formed forthwith in the United States, 
the name of each containing the word. These included the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, the North 
American Committee to aid Spanish Democracy, the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, and many others. If you 
find any organization containing the word “democracy,” it is 
probably directly or indirectly affiliated with the Communist 
Party. The Dies Committee in its report last month to Con- 
gress unanimously found that the two organizations first 
named above were front organizations of the Communist 
Party. 

Under the republic, our government was the servant of the 
people. The people were individuals, each freely contribut- 
ing according to his talents to the welfare of all. Our na- 
tional credit was well-nigh unlimited. In no other country 
did education and philanthropy thrive as here. And the 
fruits of our philanthropy flowed out to all other lands. 

But since the republic drooped and alien influence infected 
us with false notions of democracy, we have steadily declined. 
League of Nations’ statistics last year showed we stand last 
among fourteen civilized nations in the degree of economic 
recovery. Our debt continues to grow. Under government 
regimentation the springs of individual initiative are drying 
up. Multitudes of small businessmen have been crowded to the 
wall. Real estate in many of our cities has shrunk to thirty, 
twenty, and even ten per cent of its former value. American 
private enterprise, the source of all income of both the people 
and government, has been all but broken. Philanthropy and 
private education, including the universities, have seen their 
incomes fall away. Without sudden and drastic change in 
national policy, they will fall much further. They may even 
disappear, and then our universities themselves will go on 
federal relief. How long that relief would last, with all 
private enterprise under government dictation, I leave to 
you to speculate. 

In short, for all the din about democracy, our savings of 
a century are being consumed. Our liberties are mortgaged 
to Washington bureaucracy. Our institutions are crumbling. 
Under the republic, we were attaining our goal of a better 
living for all. Under democracy, even former standards may 
never be regained. 

This vaunted democracy is socialism. Socialism in Ger- 
many and Russia led straight to despotism. Unchecked, it 
means despotism here. 

If all this be democracy, then give me back the Republic. 


Emancipators —True and False 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT WAS BORN OF FAITH IN MAN 
By ALFRED M. LANDON, Former Governor of Kansas 


Delivered at the Lincoln Day Memorial Exercises Sponsored by the Mid-Day Luncheon Club, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 11, 1940 


the world must make, in this crucial year of 1940, 
we are vividly reminded of a single great contrast,— 
the contrast between Lincoln and the two men who, out of 
the welter and confusion of the last war—have risen to the 
leadership of Germany and Russia. For both of these men 
claim that they, too, are “emancipators ;” that they, too, have 


: S we look forward to the enormous decisions that all 


“freed the slaves” and given a set of ideals to the nations over 
which they rule. Two men whose political philosophies have 
spread, not only across the old world, but have even at- 
tempted to undermine the democracy of the new! 

And because both Hitler, of Germany, and Stalin, of Rus- 
sia, have found followers and admirers in this country, surely 
this is the moment to contrast their ideals with the ideals of 
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Lincoln—their characters and political philosophies with the 
on and philosophy of the man whom we eulogize to- 
night. 

Many books have been written about Lincoln, and by many 
kinds of men. Some have admired him intensely, and passion- 
ately. Some have attempted to belittle his greatness and his 
wisdom. But I believe I am right in saying that not one of 
them—not even those who have attempted to “‘debunk’’ the 
Lincoln Legend—have denied his innate kindliness and gen- 
erosity, and his gentle yet salty humor. They may have ques- 
tioned his wisdom, but never his warm, down-to-earth human- 
ity, or his infinite patience with and understanding of the 
democratic mind. 

What a different place the world would be today, if the 
followers of Stalin and Hitler could boast of their generosity, 
their gentle kindliness, and their humor, and their understand- 
ing of democracy! How different it would be for all of us—if 
the German nation and the Russian nation could, in very 
truth, look up to a Lincoln! 

For what do Stalin and Hitler symbolize to the vast ma- 
jority of this country? They symbolize the cruel, intolerant, 
lawless, treacherous state. They are contemptuous of man’s 
right to worship God. They disregard and ridicule the moral- 
ity of individual freedom. The ideas represented by them 
have meant, and mean now, to many millions death by starva- 
tion—death by sword—death in concentration camps. Hitler 
and Stalin force the state to live and die for them. Lincoln 
lived and died for the state. 

Living here in the safety of America, we can only realize 
dimly, the magnitude of the misery and suffering Stalin and 
Hitler have caused. It’s not so much that our sympathy and 
our feelings are blunted—are dulled by repetition of shocking 
scenes of cruelty and suffering, but rather, their very enor- 
mity blocks the “gates of perception.” A man can carry a 
hundred pounds, but not a ton. There is a limit to our imag- 
inations. Our minds cannot grasp these huge massed brutal- 
ities, that make the dark ages a living present. Our thoughts 
cannot turn so quickly back to the distant and terrible age of 
Genghis Khan, and grasp the fact that once again it is actu- 
ally here. 

I thank God that tonight this nation turns, in annual pil- 
grimage, to the memory of a man far, far different from 
these ; to the memory of a man who symbolizes—not dictator- 
ship, but democracy; to the memory of a man whose life gave 
proof of his absolute devotion to the theory of the Republic; 
to the memory of a man who is remembered, not only for vic- 
tories won, but for humanity served. 

In Lincoln’s life we can read one of the greatest pages of 
human development. That page is proof of the force of ex- 
alted, passionate, enthusiastic conviction. Centuries of tyr- 
anny ended at the hands of this practical idealist, who could 
write poetry in prose. He succeeded in his mission because 
he combined the practical politician with the vision of a 
poet—the vision of a poet with the wisdom of a statesman. 

Lincoln’s appeals to the people were never based on their 
material needs, but on their spiritual needs. There was no 
stirring-up of enthusiastic hate to achieve his leadership, as is 
the mode today, both at home and abroad. No president has 
been so misrepresented, lied about, and maligned, as was Lin- 
coln. But he met the hatred of others with personal magna- 
nimity. He was the object of hate, but not the instrument 
through which hatred of others might grow. Always the peo- 
ple heard the voice of common sense, stirring as a bugle call, 
in his beautiful prose. He tried always to get people to be- 
have like rational human beings, and to calm their passions, 
even while stirring them to fight a terrible war. 

Lincoln’s humor played over the serious problem of the 
most serious four years of the Republic’s life, but not in a 
light, puckish, adolescent way. It was an asset, not only to 


himself and his colleagues, but even to the whole nation. We 
may laugh to frustrate criticism. We may ridicule others to 
silence them. Or, as with Lincoln, we may join with others 
in laughing, to gain the strength and sanity that we all need 
to make rational decisions, unaffected by haste or bitterness. 
Lincoln’s humor loosened the minds and helped the under- 
standing of men. And, because it came from the mind as well 
as the heart, his homely philosophy not only offered an escape 
from the tension of trying problems, but it helped men to 
comprehend those problems. 

Lincoln’s humor was always meaty, if salty. It cleared up 
the real point at issue, preventing confusion and perplexity 
of thought. It was always apt, and to the point, and—more 
important still—there was always something solid in it, that 
a a put your teeth into, while you enjoyed a good belly 
augh. 

Lincoln was the rare combination of a first-rate evangelist 
and an able administrator. He was the one exception that I 
know of, in all the history of the world, to the rule that wars 
must be fought by extremism. He fought a successful one, on 
the basis of reasonable toleration. 

It is clear from reading Sandburg’s great life of Lincoln, 
that at no time in the four bloody years of war was Lincoln 
unwilling to make a just peace. It is true that with the pas- 
sage of time a just peace became less and less possible. Again 
and again, some sort of peace negotiation was attempted, al- 
ways with the sympathy of Lincoln. He hoped and prayed 
that the war might be ended by the breaking of the light of 
reason, before that light should be extinguished in suffering 
and total exhaustion. He saw what few statesmen see—that 
the best peace is not always made on the basis of utter and 
decisive victory. 

To say that patience governed the whole attitude of Lin- 
coln, the war president, is to say only the truth. Unlike 
Stalin and Hitler, Lincoln did not disregard human suffering. 
He pursued the war with the highest degree of energy and 
foresight. But even so, his forebearance was an irresistible 
force and an inexhaustible treasury. 

But perhaps the greatest difference between Lincoln and 
Stalin and Hitler is in their backgrounds—in the back- 
grounds that formed their natures and crystallized their phil- 
osophies. Lincoln had a wide experience in politics and gov- 
ernment. He had contacts with the courts, with county 
and local governments. He had participated in many polit- 
ical campaigns. He was, in fact, a practical politician as well 
as a statesman. Stalin and Hitler’s ideas of government are 
based mostly on street-corner pamphlets. Their practical po- 
litical experience has been only as conspirators, based on the 
technique of revolutions, bloody and bloodless. They learned 
their political ideas in the dark atmosphere of beer halls and 
cellars. Very different background—a much more varied ex- 
perience—is needed for holding power and using power 
wisely. Far truer wisdom is needed, to make the state serve 
the welfare of the people. 

And with wisdom, and experience, and background, there 
must be understanding. Understanding of people as individ- 
uals—understanding of everything that makes for develop- 
ment of individual responsibility—understanding, in fact, of 
the principles on which popular government is based. And 
Lincoln had a real appreciation of individuals as individuals. 
He was not afraid, as Hitler and Stalin are afraid—of the 
free individual, either singly or in the mass. 

Stalin and Hitler kill off merit when it fails to “yes” 
them. Lincoln tolerated a Secretary of War and a Secretary 
of State whose differences with him amounted almost to con- 
tempt, and in the end won their allegiance and their respect. 
He knew that a government of a free people must be com- 
posed at the top, as well as at the bottom, of free men. A 
free people is not governed by a single leader surrounded by 
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a group of servile followers. A government of a free people 
must be led by a leader great enough to tolerate the sugges- 
tions and criticisms of those close to him. Big men will not 
serve a leader who insists upon blind obedience, and free 
government needs the best serving of the biggest men. 

It was this accurate understanding and handling of men 
that enabled Lincoln to shape the fate of the nation he served. 
Lincoln had few books—which he read and re-read. He 
learned chiefly from his daily contacts on the muddy roads 
of Illinois. His talk was the talk of the courthouse and tav- 
ern crowd. He relished their stories and comments. His was 
the lusty life of an outdoor people. Yet, Lincoln did not 
study them with the inhuman detachment Hitler reveals in 
his MEIN KAMPF. Lincoln’s thinking developed out of 
his associations and his attachment for the common people. 
His insight and his impulses were of them and with them. 

Many a politician has started with this insight and back- 
ground, but lost it as he moved on to the state capital and to 
the national capital. But Lincoln continued to grow, for he 
never lost the flavor of his early surroundings. He is an out- 
standing example of what is needed in man to make him 
great, and to enable him to be of real usefulness to his day 
and generation. This is because he was born small and grew 
great. He examplifies the capacity of man for growth of 
character and intellect during the entirety of a lifetime. Al- 
most .vithout exception, it is unfortunate for a man, when he 
is “born” into a place of great responsibility. He has missed 
the opportunity for growth, so vital to understanding and 
true greatness. Perhaps that is why so many of the really 
great and worthwhile rise from a humble beginning. 

It is much better to have the opportunity for change, for 
shift of focus and purpose, for growth in the nature and char- 
acter of ambition. You find this in Douglas, as well as in 
Lincoln. To me, the most stimulating incident of our political 
history is Douglas stepping forward to hold Lincoln’s hat at 
his first inaugural. “It was a trifling act, but a symbolic 
one.” Party leaders must serve as well as be served. 

Lincoln’s vision embraced more than the immediate prob- 
lems and dangers of his day. He was concerned about the 
danger of new powers created in government, in the desire 
to curb old tyrannies. On one occasion he said: “Is there in 
all republics this inherent and fatal weakness? Must a gov- 
ernment be too strong for the liberties of its own people, or 
too weak to maintain its own existence ?” 

That is indeed the menacing question of today. How far 
dare we go, in creating new powers for the so-called protec- 
tion of the weak, and what are those new powers doing to 
the future life of the Republic in which Lincoln so fervently 
believed? The answer depends on just one thing: do we 
have a whole-hearted belief in democracy, or are we merely 
paying democracy a casual lip service? 

One of our troubles today is that too many people in posi- 
tions of influence and power do not believe that the man on 
the street—the average man and woman—has the qualities 
on which we can build. And, strangely, many of the Marx- 
ist academic liberals have the same contempt as the so-called 
special privilege group has for the average man. 

Take the terrible history of collective bargaining. The 
appalling resistance—the awful needless strife—the social 
waste, of this conflict between employers and emplovees. All 
because many employers said we could not deal with labor 
unions until they showed a sense of responsibility. For many 
years, this excuse was used to deny women the vote. “We 
must wait,” it was said, “until they show a sense of respon- 
sibility.” 

Industry must realize that if labor is compelled to fight 
for its life every step of the way, it can and will only mean 
guerrilla warfare. And such warfare means creation of new 
government bureaus, and endowing government with new 


powers. It must accept the fact that the average man and 
woman develops under responsibility. 

Converts cannot be made by force to a sense of responsi- 
bility. People cannot be taught by force the successful work- 
ings of popular government. 

The two dictators, Stalin and Hitler, do not trust the 
average man and woman. Lincoln did. So must we. Govern- 
ment is stirring up bitterness. Industry is stirring up bitter- 
ness. Labor unions are stirring up bitterness. If this coun- 
try is to have a real and lasting prosperity, all bitterness and 
distrust between government and industry and labor must be 
dispelled. Only if government stands for strict and impartial 
justice, as well as peace, can prosperity be accomplished. A 
partisan government can only accentuate conflict. If the gov- 
ernment is to have the confidence of all interests, it must 
stand for no one interest. It must, with true justice and true 
impartiality, represent all. And, if we are to remain a repub- 
lic, we must never lose confidence in the inherent political 
capacity of each other. Unless that be true—I mean, unless 
the mass is capable of exercising responsibility, there is no 
breath in popular government. Our perceptions may be im- 
perfect, but there must be and is, more good than bad in our 
combined intelligence. I repeat again, unless this be true 
there is no breath left in the republic. 

It is no accident that the autocratic Hohenzollerns and 
Romanoffs produced a Hitler and a Stalin, while popular 
government produced a Lincoln. 

The principal message of the two great bloody dictators 
bring to all men is: that no nation can succeed where there 
is hatred instead of tolerance; distrust and contempt for the 
common people, instead of confidence and trust. But the 
message of Mr. Lincoln still radiates good will. The Lincoln 
legends are enriching the lives of many peoples. The Lincoln 
language still retains its vitality for all men. The Lincoln 
spirit still catches the imagination of new generations. 

The methods of popular government are still superior to 
the methods of dictators. 

Instead of this nation, and other nations, drifting away 
from the memory of Lincoln, many movements gather around 
the prestige of his name. The principles of Lincoln are the 
essence of the common faith of all free men. The principles 
of Lincoln were born of peace and of war. They represent 
tolerance in war, fortitude in defeat, forbearance in victory, 
optimism in peace, mutual helpfulness in the restoration of 
broad enduring prosperity. 

And so tonight, let us, who have gathered here in Lincoln’s 
memory, pledge ourselves, as he pledged himself, to these 
principles, in the firm belief that they are lessons for the year 
1940 and for every year that follows. 

The prophets of old, sitting out on the hillsides of 
Chaldea, when civilized nations were forming, saw there 
were certain things you could not write into a law book. 
They knew that if civilization was to survive, mankind must 
develop consideration for one another, and a certain thought- 
fulness for one another’s problems; that without considera- 
tion, and pity, and warm humanity, our lives would be filled 
always with the bitterness and rancor of war. 

Lincoln proved to us that the good thread which runs 
through the lives of just ordinary persons is the thread, the 
true principle, which binds and ever will bind this republic 
into a sound and healthy and peaceful union. 

He knew that we must have a genuine confidence in the 
average man; that we must trust his intellectual integrity; 
that we cannot lose faith in those qualities in man which we 
think of as spiritual. For it is these qualities that make 
nations, that make civilizations, that make all greatness of 
the human race. 

Popular government was born of that faith, and still 
rests upon that faith. 
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Amend the National Labor Relations Act 


A GOOD STATUTE BUT BADLY APPLIED 





By WILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor 


Delivered before the Saturday Discussions Committee of the National Republican Club in New York City and 
broadcast over a national network of NBC 


for wrongs it never committed. It has many accusers. 

The American Federation of Labor is NOT among 
them. I ask in behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
that this great law be absolved of all blame for the un- 
deniable wrongs perpetrated by those who have administered 
it. It is a good statute which has been badly applied to human 
relations in industry by a biased, prejudiced, incompetent 
Board which in its administration substituted its own pecu- 
liar brand of economic philosophy for the plain provisions of 
the Act. 

In an ideal society, laws against murder would be un- 
necessary because human beings would not be subject to 
homicidal impulses; divorce laws would be unnecessary be- 
cause all marriages would be perfect; and a law like the 
National Labor Relations Act would be superfluous because 
no differences possibly could arise between an employer and 
his employees. 

But we have not yet attained that state of perfection. 
There are thousands of employers, small as well as large, 
who are unjust to their workers. Before the National Labor 
Relations Act was adopted, it was a common thing for man- 
agement to discharge workers because they dared to join a 
union. And the workers had no redress. Even today, in spite 
of the law, there are some employers who do not hesitate to 
use the most shocking methods to prevent and impede or- 
ganization of their employees. They are unwilling to concede 
that workers have any rights beyond those which manage- 
ment, with majestic munificence, may see fit to bestow. 

But American workers have long since passed the stage 
where they were willing to subject themselves to paternal 
domination or employer benevolence. They feel they have the 
right to an equal voice with management in the determin- 
ation of wages, hours and conditions under which they con- 
tract, as free men, to work. They seek freedom, independ- 
ence and bargaining equality in their relationship with em- 
ployers and management. 

It was because the American people as a whole shared 
this feeling that the National Labor Relations Act was passed 
and became the law of the land. 

What is this law which has aroused so much heated dis- 
cussion during the past few years? 

Its sole purpose is to promote harmonious labor relations 
in industry so that the free flow of commerce between States 
will: not be interrupted by constant strikes and lockouts in- 
jurious to workers, industry and the public alike. 

The Act is based on the premise that inequality of bar- 
gaining power exists between the employer and an individual 
employee. It, therefore, recognizes the right of workers to 
organize into free and independent unions so that they may 
enjoy equality of bargaining power through collective ac- 
tion. To make this right effective, the law forbids employers 
to interfere with it by coercion or intimidation. 

The Act provided for the creation of a National Labor 
Relations Board composed of three persons to administer its 
provisions. It gave this Board no punitive powers. Congress 
sought to limit the Board’s authority. The Board could is- 
sue, cease and desist orders against employers found guilty 
of violating the Act and order them to take such affirmative 
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action as would “effectuate the policies of the Act,” includ- 
ing the reinstatement of employees, with or without back pay, 
who were found to have been discharged unfairly for union 
activity. 

And now consider what this Board has done since it was 
created! Behold the dissatisfaction it has created by ridiculous 
and far-fetched interpretations of a plain, straight-forward 
law! Comprehend if you can the industrial turmoil it has 
aroused by vengeful and destructive application of construc- 
tive principles. 

A few weeks ago, when I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee Investigating the Labor Board I charged that this 
Board, its members and its agents had been guilty of every 
administrative crime in the calendar. I repeat that charge 
now. And I will submit a bill of particulars in support of it. 

First, the American Federation of Labor indicts the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for failure to function ade- 
quately. Many cases have unnecessarily been held up for one, 
two and three years because the Board failed to act when 
prompt action was essential to the administration of justice. 
In certain cases delay was directly traceable to the desire of 
the Board to favor one party in the dispute. In other cases, 
the Board acted over-zealously and over-rapidly and ob- 
viously for the same reason. Just as often the Board failed 
to perform its duties promptly and with due diligence be- 
cause its members and its staff are incompetent and inefficient. 

This brings us to the second charge which is maladminis- 
tration because of bias and prejudice. The Board and its 
agents have shown direct hostility to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and amazing favoritism to the C. I. O. This 
is the incontestible truth. Members of the Board have at- 
tempted to cite statistics to defend themselves from his charge. 
These statistics are nothing more than plain deception. The 
question involved is one of principle and not mathematics. A 
decision in one case relating to a vital fundamental principle 
such as the invalidation of a contract or the selection of an 
appropriate bargaining unit may mean more than decisions 
in hundreds of cases which relate to mere administrative 
procedure. The undeniable fact remains that in practically 
every case where important issues were at stake between 
American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O.—in the 
vital precedent-making test cases on which thousands of other 
future decisions would depend—the C. I. O. won and the 
A. F. of L. lost. 

Now for the third charge, which is that the Labor Board 
has attempted to control and decide the form and character 
and structure of labor unions. At least one member of the 
present Board makes no secret of the fact that he is an ardent 
advocate of unrestricted industrial unionism—I mean Edwin 
S. Smith—and his decisions reflect his convictions. Thus the 
Board by its rulings on what constitutes the appropriate 
bargaining unit has attempted to destroy hundreds of estab- 
lished, functioning American Federation of Labor unions 
and disfranchise thousands of loyal members of these unions. 

Fourth, the members of the Board have never acted in a 
fair, judicial way but instead have taken sides and become 
partisans. They have, through maladministration, impaired 
the purposes and principles of an Act, which they were re- 
quired to judiciously apply. 
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Fifth, the Board has exceeded its legal authority. It has 
assumed powers never granted to it. By decisions, interpreta- 
tions and rulings it has built up an arbitrary set of adminis- 
trative rules which threatens to choke to death the original 
law. Chief of the assumed powers to which the American 
Federation of Labor objects is the practice of the Board to 
abrogate, on flimsy pretexts, contracts between bona fide 
unions and employers. 

‘The sixth and final charge is of more recent origin al- 
though we have been cognizant of the facts for more than 
a year. [his relates to the almost unbelievable lobbying cam- 
paign carried on by the National Labor Relations Board 
from top to bottom against the amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor. That a Government agency should go to such 
lengths as the Board has gone in this respect seems to me 
highly reprehensible if not an outright violation of the law. 
High ofhcials of the Board have attempted to exert pressure 
on officers of American Federation of Labor unions and 
local organizations to write to their representatives in Con- 
gress and express opposition to the American Federation of 
Labor amendments. The men upon whom this pressure was 
brought to bear were interested in cases before the Board. 
Is it not natural to assume that they gained the impression 
through inference at least that if they did not repudiate their 
own organization the Board would decide against them in 
cases vital to their immediate interests? 

Three years have passed since the American Federation of 
Labor discovered that labor and the public were being ac- 
corded a raw deal by the National Labor Relations Board. 
For three years we have voiced our complaints and our pro- 
tests. At first some people were inclined to regard our charges 
lightly. The radical press, made up of publications follow- 
ing the Communist Party line, charged us with being poor 
losers. But in these three years little by little the arbitrary 
actions of the Board itself and public investigations have 
demonstrated the full truth of every charge which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has leveled against the National 
Labor Relations Board. And within recent months disclosures 
before the House Committee Investigating the Labor Board 
have more than justified and confirmed our charges of bias 
and maladministration. If no further proof were produced, 
the evidence that came from the records and lips of the 
members of the Board themselves and their employees pro- 
vided overwhelming corroboration. 

The facts are now so clear that there is almost universal 
agreement in this country today on the need for immediate, 
corrective action. 

The American Federation of Labor has sought to point 
the way by drafting and placing before Congress a year 
ago a set of amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act which were submitted by Senator Walsh and Congress- 
man Barden. 

Allow me to explain briefly the purposes and provisions 
of these amendments. 

The purpose of our amendments is to uphold and strength- 
en the fundamental principles of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Do not forget that the American Federation of 
Labor sponsored this Act originally. We hailed it as the 
Magna Charta of labor. But we have seen it distorted, mis- 
applied and maladministered by a Board personnel thoroughly 
disqualified and unfit to serve. 

Therefore, our first and most important amendment calls 
for the abolition of the present National Labor Relations 
Board and a complete housecleaning of its staff. In its place 
we provide for the substitution of a new Federal Labor 
Board of five members. 

We regard this as an indispensible step toward restoration 























































of justice in the adjudication of labor relations under the 
Act. But it is not enough by itself. We can have no guar- 
antee that the new board or future boards would not do even 
a worse job of administering the law than the present one. 
So in our following amendments we have laid down a set 
of rules for the guidance of the board which we believe will 
guarantee fair play. 

When we say fair play, we mean fair play not only to 
the American Federation of Labor but to all. That includes 
the C. I. O. and employers. No law deserves to be on our 
statute books which is unfair or one-sided. 

Let us put the American Federation of Labor’s amend- 
ments to this test of fair play. For instance, we ask that the 
Board be deprived of its present discretionary authority to 
determine according to its own judgment what constitutes 
the appropriate bargaining unit. This discretionary power has 
been grossly abused by the Board. The purpose of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was not to let a few bureaucrats 
in Washington decide with what union any group of workers 
must be identified for representation purposes any more than 
it was the purpose of the law to let employers choose the 
proper union for their employees. The object behind the 
National Labor Relations Act was to grant workers a free 
choice in deciding for themselves who their representatives 
for collective bargaining should be. This fundamental prin- 
ciple in the law has been viciously disregarded by the Board. 
The Board has forced thousands of A. F. of L. longshore- 
men on the West Coast to take the notorious Harry Bridges 
as their collective bargaining representative by arbitrarily 
deciding that the entire Pacific Coast was the proper bar- 
gaining unit for longshoremen. It has forced thousands of 
other American Federation of Labor members to forego their 
right to select their own collective bargaining agency and to 
belong to a union of their own choosing. 

The American Federation of Labor’s amendment does not 
deprive the workers of the right to select their own leaders. 
It does not say that the craft or industrial unit must be 
chosen in every case. All our amendment provides is that the 
workers in each case be given the right to decide for them- 
selves by their votes what unit they wish to be included in and 
who their representatives shall be. Surely this is the essence of 
democracy. Surely no one can say that it is unfair. Surely 
no better means can be found to carry out the fundamental 
principle of self determination. 

The next amendment we propose is likewise simple and 
reasonable. We want Congress to write into the law definite 
but adequate time limits within which the Board would be 
required to investigate, hear and decide cases. This, too, 
would assure fair play to all and avoid the intolerable delays 
and confusion which labor and industry are now forced to 
endure. 

We further ask Congress to define and limit the Board’s 
power to abrogate contracts negotiated between legitimate 
labor organizations and employers. The wording of this 
amendment follows closely the language of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Consolidated Edison case. In that case 
the Board sought to outlaw a contract between the company 
and an A. F. of L. union which admittedly represented the 


- vast majority of the company’s employees. The Board tried 


to nullify the contract because it had found the company to 
be unfair to certain employees who were members of a 
C. I. O. union and it wanted to punish the company. The 
Supreme Court held the Board had no punitive powers and 
it pointed out that the Board was punishing the employees 
who were members of the A. F. of L. union as much as the 
company. It therefore reinstated the contract. 

In line with this amendment, the American Federation of 
Labor asks Congress to permit the exercise of “free speech” 
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by employers. Now free speech is a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States and no law passed by 
Congress can suppress this right. But the Labor Board has 
tried to do it in a number of cases and has thus far gotten 
away with its high-handed procedure. The policy of the 
Board is especially reprehensible in view of the legislative 
history of the National Labor Relations Act. At one time 
when the will was in the drafting stage the word “influence” 
was in there somewhere. And during the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor it was pointed 
out that if employers were forbidden to “influence” their 
employees this might mean they would be prevented by the 
law from talking to the workers about organization matters 
even in the friendliest spirit. The lawmakers decided to take 
the word out of the law because it might be violative of free 
speech. You would think the Labor Board might take cog- 
nizance of this. But, you see, the Labor Board has become 
a law unto itself. 

Now the American Federation of Labor wants to be fair 
to all sides but it is not taking up the cudgels for employers. 
We have been severely criticized for this amendment. A 
ridiculous attempt has even been made to show a conspiracy 
between our organization and employers. This is just plain 
false propaganda. The American Federation of Labor has 
presented this free speech amendment to protect workers, 
not employers. Let me give you a case in point. 

An American Federation of Labor union won a collective 
bargaining election conducted by the Labor Board and was 
about to enter into a contract with the employer. The losing 
C. I. O. union filed a complaint with the Labor Board. The 
complaint was based on remarks made by a sub-foreman of 
the company who did not possess the power to hire or dis- 
charge as he was walking home from work before the elec- 
tion. This sub-foreman was a member of the A. F. of L. 
union and as a union member possessed the right to talk 
with his fellow workers in favor of his union. Well, it ap- 
pears that in his remarks the sub-foreman referred to the 
leader of the C. I. O. movement as a dictator. Think of 
that! The C. I. O. union claimed that this speech and this 
remark constituted an attempt by the employer of the com- 
pany to interfere with the free choice of collective bargain- 
ing representatives by his employees. And, lo, and behold, 
the Board upheld this contention of the C. I. O. union, in- 
validated the previous election and ordered a new one. So 
you see why we think it is in the interest of the workers 
that employers should not be deprived of free speech. How- 
ever, we have taken pains in our amendment to guard against 
abuse of this right. Our amendment states that it is all 
right for an employer to express opinions to his employees, 
provided that such expressions of opinion are not accom- 
panied by coercion, intimidation or threats. 

We have also been accused of sponsoring another employer 
amendment which provides that the Board shall entertain 
petitions from employers as well as unions for elections to 
decide collective bargaining representatives. There is nothing 
in the law as it stands to prevent the Board from receiving 
and considering such petitions. But the Board itself decided 
in one of its famous rulings to close its doors against such 
appeals from employers. We thought that was unjust. We 
know there have been a few cases where an employer who 
wished to be fair has been caught in the middle of a dispute 
between an A. F. of L. and aC. I. O. union, neither one of 
which wanted to ask for an election. Under such circum- 
stances a fair employer does not know whom to deal with 
and is thus placed in an unenviable position. We felt that he 
should have the right to appeal to the Labor Board to hold 
an election when the union refused to do so. And we spon- 
sored an amendment to that effect more than a year ago. 


What happened? Why Senator Wagner, the author of the 
Act, urged the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
to adopt such an amendment. Other leaders from all walks 
of life did the same. And finally, the Labor Board itself was 
forced to acknowledge its own mistake and change its rules 
to permit such appeals. 

Most of the other A. F. of L. amendments are procedural. 
There is only one of these that 1 want to mention specifically. 
This would permit review in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Board’s decisions in representation cases. At present 
the law, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, does not per- 
mit such appeals. And the result has been that unions repre- 
senting workers who have been disfranchised by arbitrary 
decisions of the Board in determining the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit have nowhere to turn for relief. The Supreme 
Court told us in the Longshoremen’s case that our remedy 
lies with Congress. We are asking Congress for that simple 
remedy now. Certainly it was never contemplated that the 
word of the Labor Board should be final and everlasting in 
such cases where serious injuries have been inflicted on large 
groups of workers by its rulings. 

Now I want to make clear the position taken by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with regard to certain amend- 
ments proposed and sponsored by some employers’ associa- 
tions. We are against them. We will oppose them with 
our full strength. And this is our reason:—the purpose of 
such amendments is to weaken and destroy the fundamental 
principles of the Act. The American Federation of Labor 
believes whole-heartedly in the fundamental principles of the 
National Labor Relations Act and will do all that lies within 
its power to protect and preserve them. 

For similar reasons we oppose the amendments belatedly 
suggested by the C. I. O. Perhaps you will remember that 
only a year ago the representatives of the C. I. O. stormed 
the Capitol and bombarded the press with hysterical state- 
ments to the effect that the Wagner Act was sacred and its 
administration perfect and that any attempt to amend the law 
was a foul and dastardly plot against the workers. Well, 
today they are asking for amendments too. And what amend- 
ments! 

Let us take a brief look at them. The first would provide 
jail sentences for employers found guilty by the Labor Board 
of violating the Act. We are against this amendment because 
we feel it is contrary to the spirit of the Act. It was never 
the purpose or the intent of the National Labor Relations 
Act to promote class hatred and strife. Its object was to 
bring about industrial peace. We do not think putting em- 
ployers in jail will promote industrial peace or prosperity. 
On the contrary, such an amendment would be likely to 
create fear and apprehension and thus throttle business expan- 
sion. Furthermore, the whole procedure would be obnoxious 
in criminal cases. Now I have never sympathized with the 
charge that the Labor Board is a prosecutor, judge and jury 
rolled into one and its procedure therefore un-American. 
The Federal Trade Commission follows the same procedure 
and we hear no complaints about it. That is because it 
operates in a judicial way as a fact-finding body. The Labor 
Board should function in the same manner. It is no more 
that a fact-finding body and it has no punitive powers under 
the law. The chief reason why the Labor Board has forfeited 
public confidence is because it has failed to conduct itself in 
a judicial way. 

But, obviously, no matter how completely the Labor Board 
is reformed in personnel and attitude, its present procedure 
would be impossible in criminal cases. If some of the party 
comrades in the C. I. O. could get this amendment adopted 
they surely would have something to write home about— 
to Moscow, I mean. Because if the Labor Board had the 
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power to send people to jail even Messrs. Stalin and Hitler 
would look upon such an agency with envy. 

The second major C. 1. O. amendment would require the 
Labor Board to fix an industrial collective bargaining unit 
in all cases, regardless of the wishes of the workers. In my 
opinion, this amendment is just as unreasonable as the other 
one and has just as little chance of ever being adopted. In 
fact, when one analyzes the C. I. O. program of amendments, 
the thought inevitably occurs that they were not seriously 
proposed. Instead, it becomes obvious that their sole purpose 
is to create confusion in order to prevent those who honestly 
were interested in constructive amendments which would 
strengthen the law and make it an instrument of justice 
rather than favoritism from achieving their purpose. 

I have tried to give you in some detail the views of the 
American Federation of Labor on this important subject 
because the question of amending the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is now being ‘considered by Congress and may be 
carried over as an outstanding issue into the coming political 

-campaigns. 

The time to amend the Act is now. We feel it would be 


unwise to delay action until after the election. A matter 
of such vital consequence to the welfare of workers and 
industry should not be made a political football. 

As you know, the American Federation of Labor is ad- 
hering to its traditional non-partisan political policy. We will 
give no blanket endorsement to any political party. But we 
will try to do our utmost to see to it that both political 
parties adopt a progressive attitude with regard to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

We say to the candidates for public office this year, no 
matter what their political affiliations may be, that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will judge their fitness for office 
on their attitude toward such legislation as the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

And we say to both major political parties that any pro- 
gram or platform which is destructive of the fundamental 
principles of the National Labor Relations Act will be con- 
sidered unfriendly by organized labor. 

This year, as always, the members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will vote to elect their friends and defeat their 
enemies. 


Crime: Its Causes and Cures 


CRIME CAN BE REDUCED—HEREIN LIES OUR CHALLENGE 


By J. POPE DYER, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Delivered before the Lions’ Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., November 3, 1939 


friends, I assure you in the outset that it is a 

genuine pleasure and a distinct honor to appear 
before you today and speak briefly on the assigned subject, 
Crime: Its Causes and Cures. The kind introductory re- 
marks of your chairman about my speaking ability remind 
me of a story that I recently heard. 

A group of people in a community went to an old maid 
and said, “We understand that you are to be married soon.” 
The old maid replied, “No there’s not a word of truth in 
it; but thank God for the rumor.” 

Crime is not a new problem that has been suddenly thrown 
upon society for solution. In fact, the most heinous criminals 
that ever lived, according to certain historians, were the 
notorious Harps brothers, of what is now Knox County, 
Tenn. They killed wherever it was practical every man, 
woman, and child that they met. There was probably the 
greatest organized band of cutthroats and rufhians on the 
Natchez Trace, operating between Nashville, Tenn., and 
Natchez, Miss., from 1800 to 1830, that any era of our 
history ever knew. So you can clearly see that crime has been 
a tremendously significant problem with us since the begin- 
ning of our State. 

‘Today the crime problem is with us in what appears to be 
an increasing degree. There are over 1,500,000 felonies being 
perpetrated each year, of which about 12,000 are murder, 
800,000 are larcenies, and 300,000 are robberies. Crime is 
costing, according to experts, each one of you about $120 a 
year, and, conservatively, it is costing the United States about 
fifteen billions annually. 

A very high percentage of our criminals, about 20, are 
under voting age. The attitude of many of these youthful 
offenders was expressed a few years ago by “Two Gun” 
Crowley, a ruthless young killer of New York. One night he 
was parked in one of the parks of New York City. A police- 
man came up and asked to see his license. Crowley pulled his 
gun and killed the officer. Later his apartment was sur- 
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rounded by a number of New York policemen and while 
they were trying to capture him in a gun battle, he wrote, 
“In my bosom there is a heart that would do no man any 
harm.” He was captured, tried, and sent to Sing Sing to be 
executed. Shortly before his execution he wrote, “This is 
what I get for defending myself.” Frequently the young 
person does not realize the seriousness of his offense nor does 
he think of the consequences of a major infraction of the law. 

The average citizen often asks about the characteristics of 
the ordinary criminal. What are some of them? 

In the first place, he is about the same physically as the 
average person. Years ago I read where a famous writer had 
said that the most notorious criminals were small physically. 
He cited as typical examples “Doc” Barker, Clyde Barrow, 
and others to substantiate his assertion. I personally inves- 
tigated the physical side of thousands of prisoners and there 
seems to be no appreciable difference in the physical size of 
prisoners and citizens outside the walls. 

Secondly, the average prisoner is lower educationally than 
the average citizen. We have never executed a high-school 
graduate in Tennessee. The average educational status of 
prisoners is several grades lower than the average citizen 
outside. There are more illiterates proportionately in prison 
than outside. In fact, the lack of education may be one of 
the major contributing causes of crime. The “big shot” 
criminals were poorly educated. Here are a few examples: 
John Dillinger, eighth grade; “Pretty Boy” Floyd, eighth 
grade; Clyde Barrow, sixth grade; Frank Nash, eighth 
grade; Alvin Karpis, eighth grade; “Doc” Barker, sixth 
grade; “Two Gun” Crowley, third grade. 

Thirdly, the average criminal has had little moral training. 
A recent Governor of our State interviewed 13 men who 
were soon to be executed. He found three features char- 
acteristic of them all. At the time the crime was committed 
they were all intoxicated, in bad company, and had had little 
moral or religious instruction. 
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I regret that I do not have time to develop fully the causes 
of crime that I shall mention. 

I feel that the lack of proper home training is the chief 
cause of crime. This is a busy age, and parents in their 
eagerness to participate in a multiplicity of civic, social, edu- 
cational, and religious activities may overlook the chief 
function of parenthood, and that is to rear clean, honest, 
God-fearing children. 

This theory of crime prevention has many ardent sup- 
porters. Hon. J. Edgar Hoover and Father Flanagan, of 
Boys’ Town, Nebr., are two of the best known. 

Another chief cause of crime is the economic side. Fre- 
quently, poverty drives the weak in the wrong direction. A 
noted criminologist recently said that the average criminal is 
“underfed, underclothed, undereducated, and under-under- 
stood by parents, teachers, and society.” 

A kidnaper, whom I recently interviewed in a prison, told 
me that he perpetrated the crime because he saw other boys 
with cars, money, and good clothes, and he felt that was the 
easiest way to get them for himself. 

Such distinguished men as Lewis E. Lawes, Sheldon 
Glueck,. L. F. Chapman, Sanford Bates, and J. Edgar 
Hoover have been trying to solve the crime problem for 
many years and have done a grand job of trying to cure this 
social cancer. However, may I suggest one or two means 
whereby it can be reduced, not completely cured? 
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I would like to reiterate that more crime-prevention work 
must be done in the home. The time to reduce crime is in 
the high chair, not the “hot” chair. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has done a fine piece of 
constructive work in keeping the wandering boy off the roads 
and streets. “The road grants no diploma and gives no 
degree, but it educates with fatal precision,” and, I hasten 
to add, practically always for bad. 

The constructive agencies of each community must pool 
their efforts rather than work in an independent manner. 
Cooperation and coordination of effort should characterize 
every club and agency. 

The first offender must be kept out of prison as long as 
it is possible. Entirely too many persons are being sent to 
prison for minor offenses. While I do not condone stealing, 
I do not feel that it is worth wrecking a human life by send- 
ing a person to prison because he has stolen some small article. 
Probation should be used more frequently. The average per- 
son who goes to prison is never again adjusted to society. 
Eighty-five percent return to prison for another sentence. 

We do not need more strict punishment. We need swifter 
punishment. Blackstone listed about 200 offenses for which 
a person might be executed, and yet the severity of punish- 
ment did not eliminate crime. 

I realize that the crime problem cannot be solved. It can 
be reduced. Herein lies our challenge. 


Traders 


FROM CLIPPER SHIPS TO CLIPPERS 


By CARL HINSHAW, Congressman from California (Republican) 
Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System, Thursday, February 1, 1940 


WAS eating a sandwich in the cloakroom of the House 
I of Representatives the other day when I overheard one 
of my colleagues from New York tell another that he 
was going way out west to make a speech. He said he was 
going to Missouri. That struck me as very funny, and I 
laughed. He turned and said, ‘““What’s so funny about that?” 
So I told him about .a friend of mine who lives in my home 
town of Pasadena, California, and whom I hadn’t seen for 
several weeks, and when he finally showed up, I asked him 
where he had been. He said he had gone East on business, 
and when I asked him where, he answered “New Mexico.” 
Then we all laughed. Albuquerque, New Mexico, is about 
as far east of Pasadena, California, as St. Louis, Missouri, 
is west of Washington, D. C. This is a big country, in case 
anyone should inquire. Let me tell you something amazing 
about it. In this great country, we are so busy making things 
and growing things and exchanging our products with each 
other, that our transportation facilities are called upon every 
year to move for every man, woman and child in the United 
States, a ton of freight a distance of 435 miles. Think of it. 
Think of the enormous amount of business that represents. 
Here in the United States we have an abundance of nearly 
everything we need without having to worry much about 
what goes on abroad. To be sure, we do need to buy rubber 
and tin and silk, coffee, tea and spices, and perfumes and 
some vegetable oils—and other things—from other parts of 
the world, but 95 per cent of our wants and needs can be 
satisfied right at home. Our foreign trade amounts to less 
than 5 per cent of our national income—while for England, 
it is nearly 20 per cent (Figures, 1937). 
Last year, we heard Mr. Hitler say that Germany must 
export or die—and he meant it—he was right. Neither 


Germany, nor any other European nation is so fortunate as 
we. They can’t even grow enough food to adequately feed 
their own people. They all buy food and raw materials in 
large quantities. The only way they can pay for it all, with- 
out paying in gold, is to sell—or export their manufactured 
products and services. And that is where the fighting begins. 
That is where it has started for centuries past, and for how 
long in the future nobody knows. 

Fortunate we all are to live in one great country, each 
part of which contributes of its work and wealth toward a 
well-rounded whole. "Way back 200 years ago, when the 
various parts of this country were still colonies of some 
European nation, this was a farming and hunting country. 
We shipped out cotton, corn, tobacco and furs to Europe, 
and Europe shipped manufactured goods back to us. Europe 
was bleeding our country of its wealth, as our old world 
rulers would not allow us to manufacture things from our 
own raw materials without paying a heavy tax. That “taxa- 
tion without representation” brought on the Revolution, 
which gave birth to the United States of America. Europe 
still needs colonies, and for the same reasons as of old. She 
needs food and raw materials to feed her people and give 
them employment. And that is what most of the fight is 
about in Asia, too—raw materialsk—employment—and the 
more abundant life. 

We need some raw materials also—but we aren’t fighting 
about it. Just because we need rubber, we aren’t trying to 
grab the Malay Peninsula from England, and we don’t 
intend to subdue Brazil in order to get coffee. That would 
be ridiculous. We offer our goods and services in exchange 
on the markets of the world. It is not necessary for us, as a 
nation, to export or die. We export to pay for the few 
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things we need and can use from abroad. In fact, you could 
sit down and just about figure out how much of these various 
items we should buy from abroad, add it up, and say that the 
total value is about what we can hope to export every year 
to pay for these things we need and can use. 

But that doesn’t seem to be the theory of this Adminis- 
tration. In fact, the big brains here in Washington seem to 
be divided in their council. One group believes that the more 
importing and exporting we do, the better off we are, and 
another wants “free trade.” ‘Those two sides when boiled 
down in the same kettle make one of the most poisonous 
concoctions ever fed to American labor, farming and industry. 

Let’s see how it works. In the first place, there is no 
sense in trading just for the sake of trading. Swapping 
dollars for dollars or doughnuts for doughnuts isn’t what 
you could rightly call doing business. A good Yankee trade 
is one in which each side obtains a fair advantage. There 
is no sense in selling American corn abroad, and at the 
same time buying Argentine corn, nor in selling beef cattle 
to one foreign country, and then buying beef cattle from 
another. That isn’t what could be called a profitable trade. 
A really good deal is one where we trade corn, oranges and 
automobiles for coffee, rubber and silk. Both sides can 
benefit from such trading. Each side receives something it 
needs or wants and can use. That is genuine reciprocal 
trade. But there is a limit to the amount of genuine reciprocal 
trading that we can profitably do. That limit can be found 
by summing up the total value of the foreign products we 
need and can economically use. If we go beyond that and 
bring in products that directly compete with our own home 
products, we gain nothing. We lose instead. Would you 
guess that we have been allowing the importation of some 
of the farm products of which we have such large surpluses 
already that the market has had to be supported by crop 
loans and government surplus purchases. Look at the record. 
It is almost unbelievable, but quite true. 

That seems to be linked somehow with the old idea of 
“Free Trade.” The idea of world trade without tariff pro- 
tection comes from two schools of thought. First we have 
the Internationalists who look upon the other nations of 
the world as loving brothers of ours and say, in effect, that 
we in America should be willing to make sacrifices in order 
that the rest of the world may have peace and prosperity. 
That’s fine; but I am still waiting to meet the unselfish 
foreigner that wants to help the United States. We do all 
the helping, while they help themselves. If we can keep 
peace at home and improve the lot of our own people, we 
shall be doing well. I like the foreigners, but it seems that 
when we are invited to help them, they always contrive that 
we pay the bill. They are expert fumblers. 

In addition to the Internationalists, we have the old- 
fashioned variety of free traders. They mostly come from 
the Old South, and they have had a legitimate reason for 
wanting free world trade. For two hundred years, they 
“have grown twice as much cotton as could possibly be con- 
sumed domestically. It has meant that half their crop had 
to be sold on world markets in competition with the other 
low-wage, low standard-of-living cotton growing sections of 
the world. And right there is a perfectly good example of 
what our whole country would be forced to suffer if we went 
on a free trade basis all around. The lowest income groups, 
the lowest standards of living in the United States have per- 
sisted in the Old South. Their whole argument for free 
trade is that they are forced to sell cotton on world markets 
and buy their supplies on protected markets. Their entire 
economy has had to be built around cheap labor and low 
living standards for their workers, in order to compete with 
the world. I can speak freely and feelingly on that subject, 





because while I am a Californian, I am also a grandson of 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

It is now too late to benefit the cotton plantation owners 
by. having free trade. In fact, they are likely to be coming 
to Congress and asking for a tariff on cotton any day now, 
because Brazil can deliver cotton to our mills cheaper than 
most of our South can afford to grow it. The South will 
have to turn to diversified farming and the processing of 
their raw materials in local factories, some of which have 
already been buiit. Cotton grown and consumed in the 
United States must receive an American price—not a price 
set by standards of peon labor in Brazil, Russia and China. 
The sooner that fact is fully realized, the better for the 
whole United States. When the average income of the South 
is raised to equal that of the rest of the United States, we 
will all be benefitted. Free trade should be a dead issue, but 
a courtly representative of the Old South graces the chair 
of the Secretary of State and now guides the foreign trade 
policies of our country. Shall we renew his power to reduce 
tariffs is a question before the Congress. He has already 
reduced our protection on over 1,000 items, about two 
hundred of which have been tariffs on farm products that 
compete with our own, such as cattle, pork, cereals, birds, 
eggs, potatoes, a long list of fruits and vegetables, both fresh 
and preserved; honey, hay, straw, etc. All this by the mis- 
named “Reciprocal Trade Agreements” process. 

To my mind, there isn’t any sense in encouraging the 
importation of such things into our country, regardless of 
how small the quantity may be. But—although the Adminis- 
tration tries to make light of it, they have to admit that we 
imported last year competing farm products to the tune of 
500 million dollars’ worth. But that value of imports is 
figured at foreign prices. If you translate that into American 
farm prices, it would amount to nearly 700 million dollars 
worth of importations to compete with American farmers. 

Now—let’s see what the effect of that is. It simply means 
that if that produce had been raised at home, it would have 
required the use of about 35,000,000 acres of American farm 
and range land, and all the labor necessary to work it, but 
we didn’t use it, so we have to pay the foreigners for the 
produce, and then spend millions more in supporting idle 
American farmers and farm labor on relief. We have had 
to pay a double penalty for that tragic folly. We can go 
broke fast doing that. 

To American Industries and Industrial Labor, this means 
that while they have a foreign market of 500 million dollars, 
if our own farmers could have grown these products, they 
would have provided a 700 million dollar market for your 
products right at home and saved money to everyone by 
reducing the relief rolls and increasing county tax collections. 

It seems outright lunacy to me for us to restrict crops to 
help raise prices to parity, and then turn right around and 
allow the importation of the very same crops from abroad. 
It is bound to suppress the rise in prices, and subsidies for 
parity payments become a big help to foreign agriculture. 
If that isn’t just plain cock-eyed, I don’t know what to call it. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture has been running from fence 
post to barn door trying to find some satisfactory method of 
raising farm prices. He has tried plowing under—acreage 
allotments, processing taxes, soil conservation, international 
production control, export subsidies and erosion control, and 
now he has a new panacea out of the patent medicine chest 
called the “certificate plan.” Give him credit for having a 
well fertilized brain anyway—he can sprout a new idea 
every year—and his heart is still on the left side. He has 
tried nearly every scheme he could think up to raise farm 
prices except the one right under his nose. He could go down 
the street and ask the Secretary of State to cancel the reduc- 
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tions he has made in tariffs on competing agricultural 
products, and he might even ask that some of them be raised 
higher yet. But will he do that? He will not—because the 
big brains in the New Deal are working toward free trade. 

Let me tell you something very interesting. You and all 
of us have heard a lot of bellowing around about how terrible 
was the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930, haven’t we. 
They blame all our misfortunes and the troubles of the 
whole world on it. But they haven’t repealed it. The 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act is still on the statute books after 
seven years of opportunity to repeal it. There are 2,500 
tariff items in that act. Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, they have reduced 1,004 of those tariffs 
through 22 trade agreements that apply to all countries alike 
when the agreement is made with one. Fifteen hundred 
Hawley-Smoot tariff rates still stand untouched. But here 
is the funny thing about it all. Under the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act, nearly two-thirds of all our imports come in 





free of duty. They are the things like rubber and coffee and 
tin and spices, that we need and can’t produce at home. But 
give them more time, and they will get all the rates down. 
The average reduction is 38 per cent already. About that 
time we will buy everything we use from abroad and all go 
on relief. Won't that be dandy? 

And that reminds me of what our great President said a 
long time ago, 1932, in Baltimore. He said: “I know of 
no effective excessively high tariff duties on farm products. 
I do not intend that such duties shall be lowered. To do 
so would be inconsistent with my entire farm program, and 
every farmer knows it and will not be deceived.” 

Well—my friends—over 200 such duties have been 
lowered—so what? How long will it be before the great 
mass of intelligent citizens of this country begin thinking 
for themselves again, instead of trusting in such promises 
like a lot of dumb sheep being led to slaughter? You answer 
that. 


The American College 


ITS INDEPENDENCE MUST BE MAINTAINED 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President, The Commonwealth &% Southern Corporation 
Delivered at Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, January 29, 1940 


tion to speak here tonight. First of all, I appreciate the 

honor of being the speaker at this celebration of your 
seventieth anniversary. I am glad to have the opportunity 
to pay tribute to the work which this college has done and to 
the program which it hopes to develop in the future. Then, 
too, I have a special interest in any activity connected with 
Ohio because Ohio is the State where I really started my 
business career and where I now have as many friends as in 
my native State of Indiana. 

But, frankly, I had reason for coming here which is more 
compelling than any of these. I believe with all my heart 
in the American system of free enterprise in a democracy. 
It seems to me that this system is today in serious danger. 
And one of the most important forces in its defense is the 
independent college—the type of college in which the spirit 
of learning is free and vigorous, a college not subject to 
political control, a college voluntarily supported by those 
people who have faith in it—a college, in short, like this one. 

The independent college is a peculiarly American institu- 
tion. I doubt if even the graduates of Wooster realize how 
unusual it is in world education. To the best of my 
knowledge, you will not find the American type of inde- 
pendent college anywhere in the world outside of the borders 
of this country. The great colleges and universities of Europe, 
the Orient and Latin America are partly or wholly supported 
by the State. Some of these universities, like Oxford and 
Cambridge in England, or the Sorbonne in France, have 
become world famous for their tradition of scholarship and 
their magnificent intellectual independence. Some of them, 
like Heidelberg in Germany, and Krakow in what was once 
Poland, were famous at one time, but have been forced by 
a totalitarian government to surrender their independent 
traditions. Many of the leading educational centers in this 
country are state-supported. But the United States is the 
only country in which the people chose to have a few institu- 
tions which would be completely independent of the State, 
and which would set a high standard for State institutions 
to follow. 


Tine are several reasons why I accepted your invita- 





This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that this 
country has developed the greatest system of public education 
in the world. We have more schools and proportionately 
more people attending them than any other nation. Educa- 
tion has become a vast enterprise. It has a ten billion dollar 
plant. It employs a million and a half people, which is the 
nation’s largest payroll. And it spends about two and a half 
billion dollars a year on behalf of some 30,000,000 students. 

We have undertaken this huge educational program 
because it is essential in a democracy that the people should 
be sufficiently educated to exercise their privileges of govern- 
ment. Most States therefore, have made education com- 
pulsory through the eighth grade, and most of them have 
made it possible through high school and through college. 
The public schools have improved so much and become so 
numerous that the number of private schools has greatly 
declined. There used to be, for example, more than 6,000 
private secondary schools. Today there cannot be more than 
a few hundred. The public high school has taken the place 
of the private academy. 

I understand that the private college or university has felt 
the effects of the same trend. Many of our State univer- 
sities today have faculties that rank with the best in the land, 
educational programs that are as progressive and intelligent 
as can be devised, and administrations that are far-seeing 
and independent. With these State institutions becoming 
larger, more numerous, more wealthy, the independent 
college faces a competitive condition which did not exist 
before. More than that, it faces financial hazards which did 
not previously exist. There are no longer as many wealthy 
men who can contribute out of their capital to educational 
endowments. Even the few who still have large incomes, or 
substantial capital, face such heavy taxes that they cannot 
afford to make large contributions. Moreover, what the 
independent college can earn on its invested endowment is, 
of course, very much less than it used to be. For example, 
if a college used to get 6 per cent on its endowment fund, 
and today gets 4 per cent—which is perhaps a little better 
than average—that means the same thing, from the stand- 
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point of operating expenses, as losing a third of the endow- 
ment. And, finally, the operating costs of any institution 
have very greatly increased. 

In view of these financial difficulties, why should the inde- 
pendent college struggle to maintain its existence and to 
expand its effort when so many of the State universities, 
tax-supported, are doing a good job? That is, I think, an 
intelligent question and one which a great many people are 
asking. And I think the answer to it is as clear and com- 
pelling as the answer to the more general question, related to 
it: Why shouldn’t we let the government take over our indus- 
tries and provide for our needs? The answer is that the life 
and vitality of education, and the life and vitality of a nation’s 
economic system, come from independent enterprise. 

State universities are good today—where they are good— 
primarily because there are independent colleges and univer- 
sities which force them to a high standard. The independent 
college does not have to ask itself: What will the State 
Legislature think if we undertake this program? It does not 
have to say: Will this or that activity offend the politicians? 
It does not have to depend on a lobby in the State Capitol to 
help it get its funds. Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, the Presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson College, makes this point 
very clearly in a recent statement: 

“We hold that in the battle against the super-State, 
against State control of thought and political control of 
education, it is valuable to have alongside the State univer- 
sities a system of colleges not beholden, not subsidized, not 
so quickly amenable to political interference. The day will 
come when the sturdy independence of endowed colleges 
may help to save the others from political strangulation.” 


To be sure, an independent college may trim its sails too 
much to please its wealthy alumni, or to keep its peace with a 
trustee. Usually that isn’t a serious problem. In recent years 
some of the large independent institutions, like Harvard and 
Columbia, for example, have had a hard time keeping up 
with the independent thinking of their alumni! 

Education in America was started by institutions at liberty 
to exercise their independent intelligence, and in the future 
the pace of education will be set largely by those institutions. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, President of Chicago University, in 
his eloquent defense of the independent college, has stated: 


“T can think of no important ideas or movement in 
American higher education in the last 75 years that did 
not orzginate in the endowed universities. It is these 
universities that have shown the greatest spirit of research 
and invention and these universities that time after time 
have led the fight on behalf of intellectual and educational 
freedom.” 


Believe me when I tell you that that fight was never 
more important than now. We have seen in this country 
a great program, undertaken in the name of liberalism, 
become transformed into a program which is the opposite 
of liberalism—a program designed to centralize power in 
one authority. Without the leadership of the independent 
college, our educational system today would be in danger of 
accepting present political standards as unquestioningly as 
they are now accepted by educational institutions in Germany. 

The concentration of power in the Federal Executive is 
the one dominant fact in our current situation about which 
there can be no disagreement. No one, no matter what his 
political affiliation, denies that this concentration has taken 
place; but there are a great many people who sincerely 
believe that it is a good thing. 

But nothing worried our forefathers as much as the fear 
of an absolute government. Their political structure was 
ingeniously devised to prevent any such development. The 


division of powers in our government is unique in the world. 
kor example, there were certain powers which our fore- 
fathers did not want to give to anybody, so they incorporated 
in our Constitution the Bill of Rights guaranteeing free 
assembly, free speech, a free press, free religious worship, 
protection of private property, etc. Then our forefathers said 
that the lederal Government would only have such powers 
as were specifically given to it; the other powers were left 
with the States. So they set up, on the one hand, our State 
system of government, and on the other, our Federal system 
of government. They went even further than that. They 
divided the powers of State and Federal government into 
three parts: there was a Legislature, which made the laws: 
there was an Executive, which carried them out; there was 
a Judiciary, which passed upon their interpretation. 

No other country in the world has made so great an effort 
to protect its citizens from the exercise of arbitrary political 
power. Even in the great constitutional monarchy of 
England, for example, a majority in the House of Commons 
can at any time eliminate freedom of the press or of religious 
worship. 

In my opinion, excessive power in the hands of the big 
corporations is an evil. But it is no more of an evil than 
excessive power in the hands of big government. The 
American faith is opposed to excessive power in anybody’s 
hands. We, the people, wish to keep the control to ourselves. 

Now, those of you who are not in business should not 
conclude that you will not be affected by these restrictions 
which government has placed upon free economic enterprise. 
In the end all forms of freedom stand or fall together. 
Business is not something separate from our lives. It is a 
part of life. Some have tried to draw a line between the 
people and business, and set one against the other; but there 
is no such division. There are about 10,000,000 private 
enterprises in the United States which employ about 
34,000,000 people, and these in turn support many million 
others. By these enterprises we earn our bread, build our 
homes, care for our children, fine expression for ourselves. 
You cannot strangle this freedom of business without supress- 
ing other freedoms as well, any more than you can have free- 
dom of religion unless you have freedom of speech. When the 
right of free enterprise was abandoned in Germany and 
Italy under a totalitarian government, then, the professors, 
too, were silenced. When the leaders of business had sur- 
rendered their freedom, then the clergy were restricted and 
the Protestant leader Niemuller was sent to a concentration 
camp. Whenever the government assumes autocratic control 
over industry, it must, in order to maintain this control, 
gradually suppress freedom of assembly, freedom of the 
church, freedom of the press, freedom of speech. 

Our forefathers must have understood this because they 
were as concerned about their freedom to make a living as 
about their other liberties. And our forefathers were a hard- 
headed practical people, with a hard-headed practical phi- 
losophy. They did not support the idea of freedom merely 
because the word had a fine ring to it and looked well on 
the printed page. They believed that in a free country men 
could achieve a better type of government and a better way 
of life than under any other system. 

This country made such remarkable progress under this 
faith for the first 150 years that nobody questioned it. In 
fact, the whole world was following our example, and the 
trend was toward more and more liberty for mankind. The 
World War reversed this trend. In the depression and 
confusion that followed it, one by one the nations gave up 
some of their liberties, and even this country became uncer- 
tain in its faith in the recent dark years. We have been 
tempted by the dogma that centralized control is the realistic 
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way of governing a country. We are told that it is more 
efficient and that it means faster and better work. 

On the contrary, the theory of the totalitarian state is 
romanticism and sentimentality of the worst and weakest 
kind. It is based upon the assumption that one man, or a 
small group of men, knows everything, sees everything, can 
make all decisions wisely. Those who advocate government 
control, whether they do it from Washington, Moscow, 
Berlin, Rome, London or Paris, do so under the impression 
that you can find five or six perfect men to take a perfect 
commission. Democracy and the system of free economic 
enterprise are under no such illusion. Their supporters 
realize that no one is perfect. They maintain that you can 
get the best results by avoiding the monopoly and encouraging 
competition. In short, those who believe in government 
bureaucracy believe in the beneficent despot and the perfect 
monopoly. Those who believe in free economic enterprise 
believe in the competitive wisdom of many rather than the 
inerrancy of one. 

One thing that makes me suspicious about the practical 
value of totalitarian governments is that those who advocate 
more and more Federal power are the same people who 
maintain that the great pioneering days of America are done 
and that there is no particular future for the young men. 
We have been told that our industrial plants have all been 
built, that our frontier is exhausted and that we must now 
concentrate on conserving what we have, without expecting 
new inventions to change the lives of the people. Apparently 
the philosophy of an absolute government is a defeatist 
philosophy. Under the absolute government the free play of 
economic forces no longer spurs men on to new achievement, 
new inventions and new discoveries. Instead, the govern- 
ment controls such production as there may be and parcels it 
out so that its people can at least maintain a livelihood. 

I believe that this is a false philosophy. I believe that the 
great days of America lie ahead. Your college has been in 
































existence seventy years. Under the last twenty of those it 
has made extraordinary progress under your present presi- 
dent. If you look back over this period and trace the amazing 
changes which have taken place in our lives it seems almost 
incredible. First, we had the development of the gasoline 
engine and gave to millions of people a new and extra- 
ordinary power of locomotion on the ground; then we went 
on from that to give them a new and extraordinary power 
of locomotion in the air. We gave to people the ability to 
light their houses with the flick of a switch; and then we 
went on from that to develop appliance after appliance to 
lighten the many tasks of housekeeping. We gave to people 
the ability to talk to each other over wires; and then we 
found a way of transmitting words and music and pictures 
through the air without any wires at all. And if at any time 
we ran short of natural materials for our needs, we invented 
substitutes. 

These seventy years of your existence are seventy years of 
miracles. And yet, I prophesy that the seventy years ahead 
of you hold the promise of even greater miracles than these. 
Your grandchildren will lead lives as different from ours, as 
our lives have been different from our grandfathers. But 
these changes will not take place if the initiative and enter- 
prise of men are frozen beneath a system of autocratic 
control. 

So, it seems to me that in planning for the future of 
Wooster College, you are planning one segment of the future 
of this country. Your freedom is our freedom. Your success 
as an independent enterprise contributes to the success of all 
independent enterprises. Those of us who command your 
plans for expansion do so not merely because we wish you 
well, but because we are concerned with the future of our 
land—a land which became rich not through the power of 
the State, but through the industry, thrift and enterprise of 
its people, and which will never regain its prosperity in any 
other way. 


The Memory and the Name 


A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By MARK EISNER, Member of the New York Bar, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York 
Delivered over the facilities of the Municipal (WNYC) Broadcasting System, February 21, 1940 


author, orator and patriotic statesman whose notable 
career came to a close during the Civil War. 
Although he was nearly seventy years old, immediately 
before the conflict of arms between the North and South, 
he labored without stint until the last to prevent the bloody 
war. He travelled to every part of America to deliver his 
famed oration on George Washington in an effort to close 
the widely spreading gap between the opposing factions. 
He held up the magic name and the memory of George 
Washington to a generation of Americans in turmoil. 
Everett successfully sought to make a national shrine of 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon in Virginia. To 
raise the necessary funds for this important purpose, he 
travelled the length and breadth of America and delivered 
his surpassingly fine orations on the character of George 
Washington. Everett, from his travels and orations in this 
cause realized more than one hundred thousand dollars for 
the purchase of Mount Vernon. The high point of these 
orations, as described by those who were privileged to hear 
them, was the following prophetic p: age about the meaning 
of Mount Vernon to Americans: 


author EVERETT was a distinguished American 


“No gilded dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the 
morning or evening beam; but the love and gratitude of 
united America settle upon it in one eternal sunshine. From 
beneath that humble roof went forth the intrepid and 
unselfish warrior, the magistrate who knew no glory but 
his country’s good; to that he returned, happiest when his 
work was done. There he lived in noble simplicity, there 
he died in glory and peace. While it stands, the latest 
generations of the grateful children of America will make 
this pilgrimage to it as to a shrine; and when it shall fall, if 
fall it must, the ‘memory and the name of Washington’ 
shall shed an eternal glory on the spot.” 

These inspired words about the importance of Mount 
Vernon, as a shrine and a symbol for all America, uttered 
by Everett eighty years ago, take on new meaning in our 
own difficult times. The spirit of George Washington has 
long since outgrown the narrow limits of Mount Vernon. 
The United States of America, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Canadian border to the Mexican border and 
the Gulf of Mexico, has become the shrine to hold the ideas 
and ideals of Washington, so that in our day “the latest 
generations of the grateful children of ‘all the wide world’ 
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seck to make a pilgrimage to the United States as to a 
shrine.” Even more than a shrine the United States, which 
was so firmly rooted by George Washington, has become a 
“holy place of sanctity and refuge” for the profound spirit 
of freedom and liberty. 

“The memory and the name” of George Washington, will 
ever be enshrined in the hearts and in the minds of all just 
men. As long as the government of the United States abides 
by the eternal principles which were written into our sacred 
Constitution by the direction and guidance of Washington— 
so long will the memory and the name of George Washing- 
ton shed an eternal glory on our land. 

There seems to be some divine design in every act and 
every utterance by the father of our country. When Wash- 
ington returned to private life after relinquishing his com- 
mand of the victorious armies, he directed letters to the 
governors of the various states suggesting necessary changes 
in their respective state governments. Among other things, 
he urged in these letters “an indissoluble union of the States 
under one federal head . . . a regard to public justice. ..a 
suitable military establishment for a time of peace . . . and 
the making of those mutual concessions which are requisite 
to the general prosperity.” 

If these four nuggets of sound advice for successful state- 
craft were adopted by the warring nations of the earth, it 
might well be a different world, a better world for our chil- 
dren and for us. The vision of George Washington is yet 
to be realized for the glory and for the peace of all man- 
kind. But as for us who are here in the United States, it is 
realized—let us keep it so for a memory and in the name of 
George Washington. 

Daniel Webster was a close friend of Edward Everett, 
who followed him in the arena of American politics and 
public life. On the completion of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in Washington, Webster was invited to deliver the 
principal address. It was one of the last addresses of the 
great American tribune, and he spoke more truly than ever 
he knew. For our own day the concluding words of Webster 
on this occasion have a deeper significance than they had for 
the generation he was addressing. In our time, when the 
character and personality of Washington stand out as a 
beacon and a hope for a bleak world, led by little men of 
narrow vision and selfish motives, it is good to be reminded 
again, in the words of Webster, that “America has furnished 
to the world the character of Washington. And if our 
American institutions had done nothing else, that alone 
would have entitled them to the respect of mankind... .” 

At every turn in his career George Washington left an 
imperishable memorial to himself. Although in his will 
Washington commanded that no oration be said at his 
funeral, his every act for the establishment of a government 
to ensure the blessings of liberty to our people, is a fitting 
subject for orations to extol him. A famed English his- 
torian once said that “no man could hold again Washing- 
ton’s place in the American political system.” Our demo- 
cratic form of government owes much to the firm and sure 
guiding hands of George Washington; but even more than 
that, the very character and the high moral tone of our 
Constitution on which our government rests bear the im- 
print of the personality of Washington. 

Washington was one of the prime movers for the con- 
vening of the Constitutional Convention. He was elected as 
one of seven delegates from Virginia to the convention. 
When he appeared in Philadelphia on that fateful day in 
May, 1787, he was immediately chosen to be the presiding 
officer of the convention. Washington was restrained by his 


position from taking part in the heated debates over the 
various articles of the Constitution. It is recorded, however, 
that his influence and guidance as the presiding officer saved 
the Convention from splitting asunder, and enabled it to 
carry through with such brilliant and inspired success the 
task with which it had been entrusted. 

To me it has always seemed symbolic that the only record 
extant of Washington’s having taken for himself the floor 
of the Convention was when he rose to make a plea for more 
popular representation in the legislative halls of our govern- 
ment. When the Convention debated the minimum popula- 
tion to be required as a basis for representation in the House, 
Washington spoke up for thirty thousand, rather than the 
forty thousand originally proposed. His plea was heeded by 
the Convention. 

Finally, when the work of the Convention was concluded, 
Washington, in approving the Constitution, said of it that 
“it was the best Constitution which could be obtained at 
that epoch. .. .” We know now, after one hundred and 
fifty years under that Constitution, that not alone was it the 
best which could be obtained at that epoch, but that, thanks 
to Washington and his co-workers, it is the best instrument 
of government possessed by any people to this very day. 

Perhaps no one man is more responsible for making this 
Constitution work than George Washington. In the office 
of our first President, which office seemed to be “cut to fit 
the measure of George Washington,” he inspired a respect 
for federal power and shaped the unwritten laws of the 
conduct of our government. He gave to the office of the 
Chief Executive a quiet dignity and distinction befitting the 
popular conception of the necessary aloofness and inspired 
presence of the traditional heads of state. Despite the magic 
symbolism of kingship so essentially fixed in the public mind 
at the time of the founding of our government, Washington, 
by his genuine humanity, his liberalism, and his real democ- 
racy, averted the danger of a reversion of our form of gov- 
ernment to a monarchy and the resultant despotism so 
familiar and so abhorrent to his generation. 

Washington promptly and indignantly repulsed Colonel 
Lewis Nicola, who pointed out “the weakness of a repub- 
lican form of government” and asked that Washington 
assume the title of king. He wrote Colonel Nicola and his 
fellow conspirators, in the plan to put an early end to democ- 
racy, that they could not have found “a person to whom 
their schemes were more disagreeable.” The letter adjures 
the conspirator “if you have any regard for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these thoughts from 
your mind and never communicate, as from yourself or any 
one else, a sentiment of the like nature.” 

Some of the officers of the Revolutionary War sought to 
perpetuate a hereditary aristocracy in the United States. 
They formed the Society of the Cincinnati and elected 
Washington at the head. Washington prevailed upon the 
Society membership to abandon their plans for a hereditary 
a and to eschew other undemocratic practices and 
orms. 

Thus Washington helped to rear our democratic society 
and our republican form of government. We cherish these 
more than ever in our day, when the light of liberty is being 
extinguished in so many parts of the civilized world. He 
guarded our infant nation from the pitfalls which were 
prophesied for it by unimaginative irresponsible men who 
were ready to yield this land to the mercies of a kingly ruler. 
For these reasons the memory and the name of George 
Washington is enshrined in the hearts of all the proud citi- 
zens of these United States, and all the lovers of justice and 
liberty throughout the world. 
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